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The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Edward  Gray,  President 
of  Chicago  Concrete  Breaking 


By  Philip  Hampson 

Dynamite  and  music  are  basic 
in  the  life  of  Edward  Gray,  presi- 
dent of  Chicago  Concrete  Break- 
ing company.  From  the  former  he 
has  built  up  a  fortune  thru  the 
skilful  handling  of  that  rather 
dangerous  commodity  in  amounts 
ranging  from  a  quarter  ounce  to 
a  ton  and  a  half.  From  the  latter 
h<  has  derived  consolation  and 
pleasure,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
he  may  get  some  financial  profit 
from  it. 

Edward  Gray  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  his  ability  to  tear 
things  down — whether  it  be  a  tall 
chimney  piercing  the  sky  or  a 
stubborn  mass  of  concrete  hugging 
the  earth.  Dynamite  is  one  of  his 
main  tools.  Others  include  as  fine 
a  lot  of  weird  looking  machines  as 
can  be  found. 

The  story  of  this  unusual  Chi- 
cagoan  is  a  lively  one,  including 
a  dramatic  escape  from  the  bar- 
barities of  czarist  Russia.  It  in- 
cludes some  early  chapters  which 
might  not  appeal  especially  to 
persons*  overly  strait-laced  as  re- 
gards orthodox  business  methods. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  an  official  of 
the  largest  steel  company  in  the 
United  States  has  described  Gray 
as  being  so  honest  his  simple  word 
is  taken  in  place  of  a  formal  writ- 
ten contract,  a  procedure  rather 
unusual  for  this  company  where 
red  tape  is  not  unknown. 

Move*  to  Warsaw  When  9f 
Recalls  Days  of  Cossacks 

Gray,  whose  name  originally 
was  Grauman,  was  born  in  a  little 
town  near  Warsaw  ifl  1892.  His 
father  was  a  surveyor  who  repre- 
sented many  members  of  the  old 
regime  in  Russia.  When  he  was*  9 
the    family    moved    to    Warsaw, 


EDWARD    GRAY 


where  he  went  to  grammar  school. 
There  were  not  too  many  things 
for  youngsters  to  do  then,  tho  he 
recalls  one  simple  thing  that  gave 
him  pleasure— hunting  mushrooms 
in  the  forest. 

The  times  were  disturbed.  Revo- 
lution was  in  the  air.  The  un- 
popular Russo-Japanese  war  was 
imminent.  Cossacks  rode  rough- 
shod over  the  Polish  people,  look- 
ing for  revolutionists  and  not 
being  too  particular  whether  their 
quarries  were  revolutionists  or 
not.  Gray's  father,  being  an  army 
reservist  and  not  wanting  to  get 
into  the  war  then  brewing,  went 
to  the  United  States,  leaying  the 
wife  and  children  to  follow  later. 

Gray  recalls,  still  with  horror, 
the  reason  for  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  his  family  deciding  to  get 
out  m  a  hurry.    In  the  apartment 


building  in  which  they  lived  there 
was  a  district  police  station,  in- 
cluding cells.  All  day,  bodies  of 
persons  slain  by  police  or  sol'diers 
were  brought  to  the  station.  The 
bodies  were  taken  away  the  next 
morning.  And  then  there  was  the 
curfew  and  an  order  prohibiting 
meetings  of  two  or  more  persons. 
Gray,  then  14,  escaped  from  Po- 
land by  sliding  thru  a  hole  dug 
under  a  barbed  wire  fence  sepa- 
rating Poland  from  Germany. 
Reache*  New  York  on  Cattle 
Boat;  Joins  Dad  and  Brother 

The  boy  got  to  Hamburg  by 
train  and  left  that  port  in  Ger- 
many for  New  York  by  the  cattle 
boat  Pretoria.  From  Ellis  island 
he  went  to  Boston  and  thence  to 
Lisbon  Falls,  Me.,  about  15  miles 
from  Lewiston,  where  his  father 
and  brother  Joseph  had  settled. 
He  immediately  went  to  work  for 
the  Worumbo  Woolen  Mills  com- 
pany at  $1.05  for  a  12  hour  day, 
minus  a  half  hour  for  lunch.  He 
boarded  with  a  French-Canadian 
family  for  $3  a  week. 

After  10  months  in  Lisbon  Falls 
he  moved  to  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  he  went  with  Brown  & 
Sharp  Tool  company  to  learn  the 
machinist  trade.  At  night  he  at- 
tended school. -He  got  a  good  back- 
ground in  the  use  of  machines 
which  later  was  to  serve  him  in 
good  stead.  Fearing  that  he  would 
never  get  anywhere  with  the  com- 
pany, he  decided  to  try  his  hand 
at  selling.  Besides,  he  had  a  seri- 
ous need  for  money  because  his 
mother  and  sister  were  being  de- 
tained in  Vienna,  unable  to  leave 
for  the  United  States  because  of 
illness. 

The  youth  sold  gadgets  of  vari- 
ous kinds  door  to  door  and  was 
fairly  successful.  One  day  he  hap- 
pened to  pass  a  building  where 
there  was  a  fire  sale  and  he  was 
interested  to  note  how  the  people 
were  rushing  inside  to  buy.  He 
concocted  a  little  deal  of  his  own. 
He  bought  colored  handkerchiefs 
for  a.  cent  apiece,  burned  a  couple 


at  the  edges  and  wet  the  rest. 
He  Hawks  His  Fire  Sale 
Handkerchiefs  for  $1,500 

Meanwhile,  he  had  learned  from 
an  Italian  friend  how  to  say: 
"  Wet  handkerchiefs  from  a  store 
that  has  burned,  three  cents."  [He" 
still  can  sing  it.]  Then  he  went 
thru  the  Italian  districts  selling 
his  wares  and  in  a  short  time  he 
had  cleared  $1,500.  Realizing 
that  his  enterprise  was  a  "  phony  " 
he  quit  it.  However,  he  had  the 
money  needed  by  his  mother  and 
sister. 

While  at  the  tool  company  he 
met  a  young  man  with  an  idea  for 
a  window  washing  business. 

"  You've  got  the  guts  to  get  the 
business  and  I'll  do  the  washing," 
the  man  with  the  idea  said. 

The  soliciting  partner  got  a  lot 
of  windows  to  wash,  so  many  that 
it  was  necessary  to  hire  three  or 
four  washers. 

Later  the  partners  separated 
and  Gray  "went  west,"  stopping 
off  at  Cleveland.  There  he  ad- 
mired Euclid  av.  and  the  many 
fine  buildings  with  their  "win- 
dows." He  set  up  another  window 
washing  business  which  was  so 
successful  that  it  annoyed  his  es- 
tablished competitors  so  much 
they  bought  him  off  for  $2,500. 

St.  Louis  was  the  next  stop 
where  Gray  set  up  another  win- 
dow washing  business  and  later 
expanded  it  to  include  washing 
buildings.  This  led  him  to  making 
his  own  cleaning  compound.  Be- 
sides using  it  for  buildings  he 
started  marketing  it  publicly. 

The  chief  ingredient  in  his 
cleanser  was  soda  ash  needed  for 
explosives  in  World  War  I.  The 
war  demand  ended  his  cleanser 
business.  Another  business  excur- 
sion in  St.  Louis  took  place  just 
after  the  war  when  he  joined  a 
brother  in  buying  up  Liberty 
bonds  at  a  small  discount  from 
persons  who  needed  the  money 
and  selling  them  at  the  going 
prices  to  banks.  Shown  that  this 
business  if  not  illegal  was  not 
overly  to  the  benefit  of  his  adopt- 


ed  country,  he  discontinued  it. 

Chicago  can  thank  one  of  its 
daughters  who  was  living  tempor- 
arily outside  its  city  limits — and 
none  too  happy  about  it — for  the 
fact  that  Gray  is  now  one  of  its 
most  valued  citizens.  Miss  Pearl 
Weinhouse  for  family  reasons  was 
living  in  St.  Louis  when  she  met 
and  married  young  Gray.  Once 
she  had  changed  her  name  to 
Gray  she  was  able  to  get  him 
started  for  the  city  of  her  birth  by 
holding  up  a  vista  of  "  greater  op- 
portunity." 

Arrives  in  Chicago,  Launches 
Company  to  Clean  Buildings 

Arriving  in  Chicago,  the  young 
business  man  organized  Gray 
Brothers  Building  Cleaning  com- 
pany. He  specialized  in  sand  blast- 
ing in  which  he  used  air  compres- 
sors and  other  machines.  On  one 
job,  the  present  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  State  st.  store  building,  he 
used  his  air  compressors  in  an  un- 
usual way,  swinging  them  over 
the  side  of  the  building  from  scaf- 
folding. This  led  to  other  con- 
tractors asking  him  if  air  com- 
pressors couldn't  be  used  for  de- 
molition work  as  well.  Shortly  he 
expanded  his  business  to  include 
breaking  concrete  with  air  com- 
pressors. He  'soon  found  this 
method  to  be  "  too  slow  "  and  so 
turned  to  explosives,  a  medium  he 
knew  nothing  about. 

He  got  in  touch  with  A.  J. 
Schumacher  of  the  explosives  di- 
vision of  the  F.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  and  was  able  to 
take  a  course  in  charging,  loading, 
and  detonating  explosives.  He  soon 
became  an  outstanding  expert  in 
this  line.  Incidentally  he  stopped 
smoking  at  this  time  because  "  you 
just  have  one  mishap." 

He  won  national  fame  when  he 
successfully  demolished  sections  of 
wall  along  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  in  Grant  park.  This  en- 
abled Avery  Brundage,  who  had 
the  contract  for  building  the  series 


of  bridges  over  the  track,  to  finish 
the  bridges  on  time.  This  was  an 
exceedingly  delicate  operation  be- 
cause the  very  heavy  concrete 
walls — especially  at  the  base — 
had  to  be  removed  without  delay- 
ing trains,  destroying  track,  or 
causing  annoyance  along  Michi- 
gan av. 

Most  Every  Steel  Company 
a  Client  of  Cray's  Firm 

There  is  not  space  here  to  men- 
tion the  operations  and  work  of 
tl*e  Chicago  Concrete  Breaking 
company  which  was  organized  in 
1922.  Its  clients  number  virtually 
every  major  steel  company  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  done  work, 
much  of  it  dangerous,  in  India,  the 
mountains  of  Brazil,  in  Sweden, 
Britain,  and  elsewhere  altho  be- 
cause of  the  demand  here  its  op- 
erations now  are  confined  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  One  of 
its  major  activities  is  cleaning 
and  repairing  blast  furnaces,  very 
delicate  and  dangerous  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  who  reside 
on  the  south  side,  have  five  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  born  before 
the  mother  was  29.  The  sons  are 
Robert,  Walter,  Richard,  Lau- 
rence, and  Melvin,  and  the  daugh- 
ters are  Eleanor  and  Janice.  Rob- 
ert is  executive  vice   president. 

The  dynamite  specialist  always 
ha«*  loved  music.  While  in  Cleve- 
land he  took  violin  lessons,  which 
one  of  his  sons  said  were  not  too 
successful.  He  has  some  30,000 
phonograf  records  and  his  hobby 
is  high  fidelity.  He  has  spent  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  develop  a 
high  fidelity  phonograf  which  in- 
cludes a  system  that  keeps  expen- 
sive records  from  being  scratched. 
This  he  hopes  to  market  soon.  In 
addition  he  has  real  estate  opera- 
tions, a  summer  resort  near  South 
Haven,  Mich. 

He  is  another  of  the  vital  Chica- 
goans  whose  story  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  every  boy  who  wants 
to  succeed. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Gen,  C.  C.  Haffner,  Head 
of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 


By  Philip  Hampson 

largest    printing 
stands  near 


One  of  the 
plants  in  the  world 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  near 
22d  st.  Thousands  of  persons  who 
have  passed  by  in  Illinois  Central 
trains  and  in  automobiles  have 
admired  the  splendid  buildings  of 
the  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  com- 
pany. Many  have  wondered  what 
kind  of  a  man  heads  this  large 
organization. 

To  satisfy  this  curiosity  we  in- 
troduce to  his  fellow  Chicagoans 
this  morning  Lt.  Gen.  Charles 
Christian  Haffner  Jr.  [ret.l,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Donnelley 
company.  He  is  a  two  threat  man, 
for  he  has  established  a  fine  repu- 
tation in  the  business  world  and 
has  earned  an  equally  good  repu- 
tation in  the  military  field. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  stated 
that  Gen.  Haffner  has  not  had  the 
11  poverty  to  riches  "  career  expe- 
rienced by  the  majority  of  men 
whose  lives  have  been  sketched  in 
this  series.  He  came  from  a  fam- 
ily of  moderate  circumstances  and 
had  a  good  education.  But  on 
leaving  his  university  he  was  just 
another  college  man  setting  out 
to  capture  the  world.  He  had 
some  strokes  of  good  luck  but  it 
was  his  own  willingness  to  work 
and  study  hard  that  brought  him 
success  in  two  fields  of  American 
activity. 

Among  the  good  "  breaks  "  was 
his  meeting,  while  in  the  east,  a 
charming  young  lady  named  Miss 
Clarissa  Donnelley,  a  daughter  of 
the  T.  E.  Donnelleys  of  Chicago. 


GEN.  C.  C.  HAFFNER  JR. 

She  was  indeed  a  "boss*  daugh- 
ter." 

However,  in  this  instance  the 
father  of  the  boss'  daughter  con- 
sidered himself  the  fortunate  one 
when  he  was  able  to  induce  his 
daughter's  husband  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Donnelley  firm. 
This  he  did  only  after  the  son-in- 
law  had  made  a  reputation  of  his 
own  in  the  Chicago  banking  world. 

Gen.  Haffner  was  born  March 
15,  1895,  in  Orrville,  O.,  a  small 
railroad  junction  town,  where  his 
father,  Charles  C.  Sr„  had  a  small 
leather  factory  in  which  he  made 
harnesses  and  other  leather  goods. 

As  a  boy  in  grammar  and  high 
school    he    led    a   life   typical    of 


other  youngsters.  He  liked  to 
hunt.  Then  it  was  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  Later  it  was  bigger 
game  in  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian Rockies.  He  played  football, 
baseball,  and  basketball,  but  made 
no  great  records.  He  liked  to  read 
G.  A.  Henty  and  Horatio  Alger. 

From  the  time  he  can  remem- 
ber there  was  one  subject  in  which 
he  was  intensely  interested  — the 
army.  And  he  still  is.  His  toy 
soldiers  were  his  most  valued 
playthings.  He  recalls  how  he 
"marched"  them  around  on  the 
floor  in  his  boyhood  home.  A  few 
years  later  these  "  toys  "  were  to 
become  good  American  boys  fight- 
ing on  the  ancient  battlefields  of 
Europe. 

When  about  14  the  future  gen- 
eral went  to  St.  George's  school, 
an  Episcopalian  high  school  in 
Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  better  than 
average  in  his  studies  and  espe- 
cially good  in  mathematics.  In  his 
senior  year  he  was  senior  prefect, 
the  top  job  in  the  boys'  self-gov- 
ernment system.  In  the  summer 
months  he  worked  in  his  father's 
plant. 

College  or  to  Work  in  Dad's 
Factory?   He  Picks  Former 

Looking  back  on  his  life,  Haff- 
mer  recalls  that  it  seems  to  him 
he  always  had  to  be  making  some 
decision.  A  difficult  one  arose  at 
the  end  of  his  high  school  days. 
His  father  became  ill  and  could 
not  run  the  business.  The  father 
offered  the  son  the  choice  of 
either  going  to  work  and  running 
the  business  or  of  continuing  his 
education,  in  which  event  the  fa- 
ther would  sell  the  business. 

The  young  man  chose  an  educa- 
tion and  entered  Yale.  While  a 
freshman  he  joined  an  artillery 
regiment  in  the  Connecticut  na- 
tional guard.  The  unit  did  not 
produce  much  enthusiasm  at  first. 
There  was  a  delay  in  getting 
equipment  and  some  of  the  young 
guardsmen  thought  of  dropping 
out.  Because  he  had  invested  a 
sizable  amount  in  a  Stetson  mili- 
tary hat  Haffner  stayed  on.  June, 


1916,  found  the  young  man  in- 
ducted into  federal  service  as  a 
gunner  corporal  of  field  artillery. 
"I  loved  every  bit  of  my  mili- 
tary life  at  that  time,"  Haffner 
recalled  to  the  writer.  "  Even  the 
long  hours  Saturday  and  Sunday 
we  spent  burying  dead  hofses  in 
the  rocky  hills  of  Tobyanna,  Pa., 
where  the  regiment  received  its 
training.  Our  washroom  consisted 
of  four  taps  giving  out  ice  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  battery  street. 
I  have  to  smile  when  I  think  of 
the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  pres- 
ent day   recruit." 

His  Unit  Goes  to  Front 
as   Armistice   Halts    War 

In  November,  1916,  while  he 
was  a  sofomore,  his  regiment  was 
returned  to  the  state  control. 
Young  Haffner  became  a  sergeant 
in  the  newly  formed  Yale  reserve 
officers  training  corps.  After  war 
was  declared  in  1917  he  went  to 
officer  training  camp  in  Platts- 
burg  from  which  he  emerged  as  a 
captain.  He  served  in  the  301st 
field  artillery  regiment  which  be- 
came an  army  artillery  regiment 
in  France.  It  was  just  moving 
into  the  front  lines  when  the 
armistice  came.  He  did,  however, 
see  brief  front  line  service  with 
the  French. 

On  his  return  to  civilian  life  he 
had  to  make  another  decision — 
whether  to  accept  a  good  job  offer 
or  go  back  to  college.  Again  he 
chose  education.  On  his  gradua- 
tion from  Yale  he  took  a  job  in 
Buffalo  with  the  Dunlop  Tire  and 
Rubber  company,  a  British  com- 
pany which  was  then  building  an 
American  plant. 

Among  his  duties  was  sweeping 
out  a  company  office.  He  recalls 
how  at  that  time  he  got  "  pretty 
mad"  when  with  broom  in  hand 
he  saw  himself  in  his  mind  as  a 
captain  with  several  hundred  en- 
listed men. 

In  that  period  Haffner  gave  a 
demonstration  of  how  a  young 
man  can  create  an  opportunity 
himself.    He    stayed    around    the 


office  on  Saturdays  and  he  looked 
around  for  odd  jobs  to  do  that 
would  be  helpful  to  his  superiors. 
He  noticed  that  the  general  man- 
ager was  working  himself  into  a 
dismal  state  over  the  way  the  tele- 
phones on  his  desk  were  getting 
mixed  up.  So  he  worked  out  a  sort 
of  miniature  switch  board  for  the 
boss'  desk.  He  thereupon  won  the 
esteem  of  the  boss  and  was  made 
the  boss'  assistant  and  was  told 
to  check  construction.  The  1921 
depression  halted  the  project. 
Meantime  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  Buffalo  bank's 
off  cers,  who  asked  him  to  organize 
a  new  business  department  when 
his  tire  job  blew  up. 

Grows  to  Like   Bank   Business; 
Then   Switches    to   Chicago 

He  liked  the  bank  work  and  the 
people  he  worked  with.  He  recalled 
that  while  at  a  party  one  night 
he  told  some  friends  he  liked  Buf- 
falo so  well  he  proposed  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  there.  On  his 
return  to  his  boarding  house  from 
the  party  he  found  a  telegram  on 
his  desk  from  J.  E.  Otis,  president 
of  the  old  Central  Trust  company; 
Chicago,  offering  him  a  job  in  that 
bank's  new  business  department. 
Sc  he  had  to  make  another  deci- 
sion. This  one  landed  him  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  middle  of  a  blizzard. 
Wnat  a  town,  he  thought. 

Three  months  later  Haffner  dis- 
c;vered  for  himself  what  so  many 
others  who  have  come  to  Chicago 
have,  —  that  this  city  is  blessed 
with  "  wonderful  people."  He  now 
rates  Chicago  as  the  "  best  city  in 
thfi  world." 

In  1925  Haffner  and  Miss  Don- 
nelley were  married  and  went  to 
live  in  a  small  rented  house  in 
Lr.ke  Bluff.  He  advanced  rapidly 
ii-  his  bank,  survived  the  mergers 
and  other  bank  troubles  of  the 
1930s,  and  in  1932  had  become  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  City 
National  Bank  and  Trust  com- 
pany. In  1935  his  father-in-law 
asked  him  to  join  the  Donnelley 
company  which  he  did. 


Meantime,  he  had  continued  his 
nrlitary  interest.  In  1931  he  be- 
came head  of  the  124th  field  ar- 
tillery which  had  just  moved  into 
a  splendid  new  armory.  He  built 
that  regiment  into  a  fine  military 
machine.  Meantime,  he  developed 
a  comprehensive  program  of  ac- 
tivities including  indoor  polo,  box- 
ing, basketball,  and  track. 

Achieves    Brilliant   Record 

in   War;   Heads    103d  Division 

Space  requires  that  we  skip  hur- 
riedly over  the  outstanding  World 
War  II  military  achievements  of 
Gen.  Haffner,  who  commanded  the 
103d  division,  the  first  unit  of  the 
7th  army  to  cross  the  German  bor- 
der after  fighting  its  way  north 
irom  southern  France.  He  was 
awarded  the  distinguished  service 
medal  for  his  "  superior  handling 
of  his  forces."  His  success  as  an 
American  general  resulted  from 
years  of  studying  military  science 
and  his  hours  of  work  with  the 
national  guard. 

As  head  of  the  Donnelley  com- 
pany Haffner  has  been  applying 
some  of  the  lessons  he  learned  in 
his  military  pursuit,  notably  as  re- 
gards the  perfecting  of  a  company 
organization.  He  is  especially  de- 
sirous of  building  a  strong  organ- 
ization of  younger  men  who  will 
be  ready  to  serve  the  company  in 
executive  capacities  in  the  years 
ahead.  Meantime,  he  is  taking  an 
ac+ive  part  in  Chicago  civic  affairs. 

Discussing  his  business  philosofy 
he  said  that  all  his  life  he  has 
"  tried  to  keep  thinking  five  to  10 
years  ahead."  He  believes  that 
never  were  there  so  many  activi- 
ties for  young  men  with  ambition. 

Gen.  and  Mrs.  Haffner  reside  in 
L^ke  Forest  in  the  house  they 
built  in  1929.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren: Mrs.  Clarissa  Chandler,  who 
resides  in  Cedar  Rapids,  la.; 
Charles  III,  on  active  duty  with 
the  air  force;  Frances,  who  is  at- 
tending school  in  the  east,  and 
Phoebe,  who  is  in  the  9th  grade 
at  home. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Robert  C.   Beeherer, 
President  of  Link-Belt  Company 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


The  experiences  in  life  of  Robert 
C.  Beeherer  should  give  hope  to 
the  average  young  man  about  to 
start  his  career.  That  gentleman 
started  out  in  the  business  world 
when  he  was  21  and  by  just  plug- 
ging away  rose  to  be  president  of 
the  company  he  joined  as  a  young 
man. 

He  had  no  money  back  of  him. 
Nor  was  he  an  Adonis  able  to  at- 
tract people  by  his  appearance. 
On  the  favorable  side:  He  had  a 
good  father  with  friends  able  to 
help  him.  He  possessed  a  person- 
ality that  made  people  like  him. 
And  he  was  intelligent,  as  attested 
by  his  having  been  graduated  from 
college  when  he  was  21. 

If  the  life  of  this  recently 
adopted  Chicagoan  has  not  been 
especially  glamorous,  the  business 
of  the  company  he  heads  certainly 
is  exciting.  And  he  admits  that  he 
is  a  most  fortunate  man  to  be  the 
president  of  Link-Belt  company, 
one  of  Chicago's  premier  and  most 
widely  known  industrial  enter- 
prises. The  nature  of  its  business 
is  such  that  each  day  presents 
challenges  to  the  ability  and  in- 
genuity of  the  men  who  run  it. 

Just  a  word  about  the  company 
for  background  as  to  the  man  who 
heads  it.  Link-Belt,  founded  in 
1875,  is  known  thruout  the  world 
for  its  role  in  the  mechanical 
movement  of  things  —  coal,  ore, 
concrete,  earth,  logs  for  paper 
mills,  and  many  other  things.  It  is 
known  as  a  manufacturer  and 
builder  of  "highways  for  indus- 
try." Obviously  such  installations 
must  be  tailored  to  fit  the  demands 
of  individual  situations  and  so  re- 
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quire   ingenuity  and   engineering 
skill. 

The  company  also  makes  a  large 
number  of  machines  and  other 
things,  many  of  which  are  spe- 
cially designed  to  individual  needs. 
Among  the  items  it  produces  are 
chains,  from  tiny  ones  that  drive 
motion  picture  projectors  to  huge 
ones  that  drive  big  machines. 
Other  products  include  industrial 
elevators  and  lifting  machines 
and  gears  and  transmissions  of 
many  types.  There  is  hardly  an 
automobile  that  does  not  have 
something  in  it  made  by  Link-Belt. 
Its  factories  are  located  all  over 
the  United  States  and  its  products 
and  systems  are  sold  in  virtually 
every  country  with  which  Amer- 
icans do  business. 


Getting  back  to  Becherer  [his 
name  is  pronounced  like  Becker 
with  an  added  er] :  He  is  a  native 
of  Indianapolis,  having  arrived  in 
this  world  June  25,  1902.  His  fa- 
ther, Constantine,  was  born  in 
Germany  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try when  12.  His  mother  was  born 
in  the  United  States.  His  father 
was  the  advertising  manager  of  a 
merchandising  company  and  while 
his  income  was  adequate  it  was 
not  such  as  to  permit  any  pam- 
pering of  the  son. 

While  going  to  grade  and  high 
school  he  worked  when  classes 
were  over  and  on  Saturdays  and 
in  vacations.  He  had  an  uncle  who 
owned  a  grocery  where  he  put  in 
many  hours  as  a  delivery  boy  and 
as  a  clerk.  "  I  learned  a  lot  about 
people  and  human  nature  in  the 
grocery,"  he  confided  to  this 
writer. 

One  of  his  jobs  was  a  "short 
buyer  "  for  a  wholesale  drug  com- 
pany. His  chore  was  to  go  to  vari- 
ous drug  houses  picking  up  items 
in  which  his  company  was  in  short 
supply.  And  he  did  other  things. 

Swing*  Indian  Club* 
in   Gymnastic  Meets 

Becherer  recalls  that  as  a  boy 
he  was  interested  in  athletics  and 
didn't  read  a  great  deal.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Atheneum  Turn- 
ers, a  German- American  society 
in  Indianapolis,  where  he  took 
gymnastics.  However,  his  specialty 
in  the  meets  was  in  the  Indian 
club  swinging  section.  Violin  les- 
sons were  ordered  by  his  parents, 
but  they  got  him  nowhere  in  the 
musical  world. 

After  finishing  grade  school  he 
went  to  the  Arsenal  Technical 
school,  a  large  technical  school 
something  like  Chicago's  Lane. 
Not  knowing  what  he  intended  to 
do  after  graduation,  he  took  a 
rounded  course  in  the  event  he  did 
not  go  to  college.  Of  slight  build, 
he  was  unable  to  take  part  in 
school  athletics.  However,  he  was 
interested  in  debating. 

Late  in  his  high  school  career 


he  became  interested  in  medicine 
and  thought  he  would  like  to  be 
a  doctor.  When  he  found  it  would 
take  10  or  12  years,  he  realized  he 
didn't  have  the  financial  resources 
to  go  thru  with  a  course,  and  so 
gave  up  the  idea. 

As  an  alternative  he  elected  to 
go  to  Purdue  university — a  part  of 
Indiana's  higher  education  system 
— and  take  chemical  engineering, 
a  rather  new  study.  At  first  he  de- 
cided he'd  try  it  out  for  two  years 
and  then  make  a  new  decision.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  he  went  on 
with  the  course  and  graduated 
from  it.  At  that  time  chemical  en- 
gineering embraced  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  such  as  metallurgy,  and 
is  not  the  specialized  study  it  now 
is,  he  told  the  writer. 

Worke  During   Vacation 

on  Now  PottofRcm 

While  at  Purdue  the  young  man 
worked  during  his  summer  vaca- 
tions. He  recalled  one  job  at  60 
cents  an  hour  with  the  Indian- 
apolis postoffice,  which  was  put- 
ting up  a  new  building.  Because 
he  knew  something  about  engi- 
neering, he  was  able  to  produce 
drawings  for  the  job,  which  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  work  10  to 
12  hours  a  day.  He  liked  the  over- 
time pay.  He  added  that  his  first 
job  as  a  boy  netted  him  $4  a  week. 
He  was  able  to  pay  half  the  cost 
of  his  college  education  thru  his 
own  efforts. 

He  was  graduated  from  Purdue 
at  the  age  of  21  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  In  chemical  engi- 
neering. In  July,  a  friend  of  his 
father's  got  him  a  job  with  the 
Ewart  plant  of  Link-Belt  in  In- 
dianapolis as  an  assistant  in  the 
plant  engineering  office,  which  had 
to  do  with  plant  maintenance  and 
plant  construction.  He  had  been 
with  the  company  for  only  a  year 
when  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  offered  him 
a  job  at  twice  the  pay  he  was 
getting. 

On  thinking  over  the  offer,  he 
felt  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  Link- 


Belt  to  leave  it  so  soon  and  be- 
sides he  could  foresee  opportuni- 
ties with  the  Chicago  company  in 
the  future. 

"That  was  one  of  the  best  de- 
cisions I  ever  made,"  he  com- 
mented. 

Becherer's  progress  was  slow 
but  steady.  After  a  few  years  he 
went  into  the  estimating  depart- 
ment, which  had  to  do  with  costs 
and  prices.  Next  he  became  assist- 
ant chief  engineer  in  design  manu- 
facturing. He  recalls  that  assign- 
ment as  most  pleasant,  for  it 
caused  him  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  farms,  mostly  in  Kan- 
sas and  South  Dakota,  studying 
ways  to  improve  chain  drives  on 
farm  combines  [combination  har- 
vesting and  threshing  equipment]. 
It  was  in  this  work  that  his  in- 
struction in  metallurgy  at  Purdue 
was  helpful. 

Becomes   General  Manager 

of  Indianapolis  Plant 

His  next  job  was  superintendent 
in  charge  of  manufacture  of  con- 
veyor chains  and  belt  conveyor 
idlers.  Then  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  company's  malle- 
able iron  foundry.  He  was  appoint- 
ed general  manager  of  the  Ewart 
plant  in  Indianapolis  in  1949,  was 
elected  executive  vice  president  in 
1951  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
and  was  elected  president  last 
year. 

When  the  time  came  to  select  a 
president  of  the  company,  the  di- 
rectors had  a  potential  list  of 
about  eight  good  candidates  for 
the  office.  Becherer  has  a  com- 
bination of  two  qualities  which 
gave  him  an  edge  over  his  well 
qualified  rivals — he  possesses  the 
conservatism  of  a  good  engineer 
who  wants  to  be  sure  he  is  right 
before  going  ahead  and  he  has  the 
imagination  of  a  merchandiser 
who  is  alert  to  business  opportu- 
nities. 

So  there  sits  in  the  key  office  of 
Link-Belt  on  the  23d  floor  of  the 


Bell  building  in  Michigan  av.  a 
gentleman  who  does  not  fit  the 
popular  notion  of  a  corporation 
president.  In  appearance  he  resem- 
bles a  successful  farm  operator. 
In  manner  he  is  the  typical  engi- 
neer, courteous  and  unassuming. 
Tho  here  only  a  short  time,  Bech- 
erer has  already  made  himself  a 
Chicagoan  by  taking  part  in  com- 
munity affairs.  He  is  as  proud  as 
any  old  timer  of  the  dramatic  view 
from  his  office  of  Chicago's  lake 
front. 

Commute*  to  New   York 

to   Visit  Girl  Friend 

Indianapolis  is  rioted  for  its 
pretty  and  lovely  girls.  However, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed 
them  up  when  he  went  on  a 
"blind"  date  arranged  by  a  cou- 
sin. The  cousin  was  the  friend  of 
an  Indianapolis  woman  who  had 
a  niece,  Miss  Nell  Norton,  visiting 
her  from  Loudon,  N.  Y.  So  instead 
of  dating  young  ladies  around  the 
corner,  Becherer  commuted  to 
Loudon.  He  ended  his  trips  in  1930 
when  Miss  Norton  changed  her 
name  to  his. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becherer  reside  in 
Kenilworth.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Nell,  who  will  be  graduated 
this  spring  from  Mount  Holyoke 
college,  and  another,  Marjorie, 
who  will  be  graduated  from  New 
Trier  High  school. 

There  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  young  men  in  the  United 
States,  he  told  the  writer.  His  own 
and  his  company's  policy  is  to  en- 
courage young  men  to  prepare 
themselves  for  work  ahead.  Link- 
Belt  has  another  policy  which  has 
been  useful  in  developing  manage- 
ment material.  That  is  the  one 
which  provides  that  its  various 
branches  be  autonomous.  This 
gives  the  manager  and  his  assist- 
ants wide  experience  in  handling 
a  variety  of  matters,  including  the 
getting  along  with  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  operate. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Harold  L.  Stuart,  Head 
of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co. 

By  Philip  Hampson 


Probably  the  Chicagoan  most 
widely  known  in  national  financial 
circles  is  Harold  L.  Stuart,  head 
of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  Chicago 
investment  firm.  The  house  he 
heads  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States  in  amount  of  in- 
vestment securities  handled.  In 
some  years  it  has  held  first  place 
in  its  field,  with  a  sales  volume 
that  exceeded  the  totals  of  big 
New  York  firms  like  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co. 

Tho  the  average  citizen  may 
know  little  about  him  personally 
he  is  a  familiar  figure — tho  pos- 
sibly unknowingly— to  numerous 
persons  who  have  observed  him 
walking  in  Michigan  av.  or  over 
the  Lake  Shore  dr.  [Outer  dr.] 
bridge  and  who  have  been  curious 
as  to  his  identity. 

Almost  every  evening — and  fre- 
quently in  the  morning — he  may 
be  seen  walking  between  his  office 
at  123  S.  La  Salle  st.  and  his  home 
at  999  Lake  Shore  dr.  He  is  al- 
ways "  correctly  "  attired  in  rather 
formal  business  clothes.  In  his 
lapel  he  wears  a  white  carnation. 

In  the  summer  he  rarely  uses 
a  hat.  In  cold  weather  he  usually 
has  one  on — sometimes  it's  a 
derby— possibly  an  admission  that 
one  can  catch  cold  or  because  his 
hair  is  not  as  thick  as  it  once  was. 
His  snow  white  hair,  his  erect  car- 
riage, and  his  "air"  all  have  a 
part  in  giving  him  a  distinguished 
appearance  that  attracts  glances. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  visualize 
in  the  handsome  boulevard  pedes- 
trian a  onetime  13  year  old  Chi- 
cago youngster  embarking  on  a 
business  career  as  a  $3.50  a  week 
messenger  boy  for  a  printing  com- 
pany. A  few  months  later  he 
might  have  been  seen  working  as 
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a  stockroom  boy  for  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
13  year  old  lad  became  the  man 
who  has  had  a  large  part  in  keep- 
ing Chicago  one  of  the  world's 
great  financial  centers.  His  formal 
education  was  obtained  in  the  old 
Lewis  institute — now  a  part  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

Born  in  Rhode  Island, 
but  Came  Here  in   189? 

Stuart,  altho  one  of  Chicago's 
greatest  boosters — he  is  as  much 
a  part  of  Chicago  as  the  old  water 
tower — was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Aug.  29,  1881,  and  was 
brought  here  by  his  parents  in 
1891.  His  father  was  George 
Stuart,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  James 
IV  of  Scotland.  His  mother,  whose 


maiden  name  was  Barnes,  was  a 
member  of  an  old  American  fam- 
ily. 

The  Stuart  family's  first  Chi- 
cago home  was  on  the  west  side 
and  later  it  lived  in  Wilmette  and 
Kenilworth.  The  senior  Stuart, 
who  died  in  1943  at  the  age  of  100, 
was  in  the  investment  business. 

When  he  was  14  young  Harold 
got  a  job  with  N.  W.  Harris  &  Co. 
as  an  office  boy.  Five  years  later 
he  might  have  been  seen  in  down- 
state  Illinois  selling  bonds  for  his 
firm.  On  Sept.  1,  1903,  when  he 
was  22  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  N.  W.  Hal- 
sey  &  Co.,  an  investment  house 
established  in  New  York  by  a  for- 
mer Chicagoan.  The  young  man 
was  given  a  small  interest  in  the 
firm's  profits  as  an  incentive. 

In  1911  Halsey  died  and  the 
firm's  Chicago  office  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  western  company  with 
Stuart  as  president.  In  August, 
1916,  the  firm's  name  was  changed 
to  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  altho 
there  was  no  Halsey  in  the  enter- 
prise. Originally  there  were  six  or 
seven  partners  in  the  firm. 

Stuart  eventually  bought  the 
shares  of  all,  on  some  occasions 
under  rather  costly  circumstances. 
The  result  is  that  the  Stuart  fam- 
ily is  the  sole  owner  of  the  firm 
which  may  not  be  so  good  for  its 
future  when  Harold  is  no  longer 
on  the  scene.  A  brother,  Charles 
B.,  runs  the  New  York  office. 

Grows  Rapidly  Under 
Drive  of  Super  •Salesman 

As  the  years  passed,  Halsey, 
Stuart  grew  enormously  under  the 
drive  of  its  president  who  has  been 
described  as  a  "  super-salesman." 
Its  business  has  largely  been  con- 
fined to  the  underwriting  and  sale 
of  bonds  and  senior  securities. 
Since  1910  it  has  sold  8%  billion 
dollars  worth  of  municipal  bonds, 
including  an  average  of  1  billion 
a  year  for  the  last  three  years. 

It  has  sold  about  13  billions  of 
utility  obligations.  In  12  years  it 
has  sold  more  than  1  billion  dol- 
lars in  railroad  equipment  certifi- 


cates and  more  than  1  billion  300 
millions  in  railroad  bonds. 

Stuart  had  a  long  association 
with  the  late  Samuel  Insull,  the 
architect  for  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  group  of  companies,  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  electrical  util- 
ity enterprises.  He  first  met  Insull 
in  1904.  His  first  deal  with  him 
took  place  in  1907  when  young 
Stuart  "busted  in"  on  the  utility 
magnate  with  an  offer  to  handle 
the  sale  of  5  million  dollars  of 
Edison  gold  notes.  Insull  said  the 
young  man  couldn't  do  it.  Stuart 
asked  for  48  hours  to  do  it  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  "  did." 

"I  don't  think  two  men  ever 
did  so  much  business  together  in 
all  the  history  of  finance,"  Stuart 
commented  on  one  occasion.  "In 
25  years  we  did  2  billion  dollars 
of  business,  entirely  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  and  notes  by  my 
company." 

Life  has  not  been  all  smooth 
sailing  for  the  onetime  printing 
company  messenger.  At  times  it 
took  great  character,  unsurpassed 
courage,  and  determination  to. 
keep  his  enterprise  at  the  top.  A 
weaker  person  might  easily  have 
succumbed. 

Becomes   *'  Insull   Director  " 
and  Defendant  in   Trial 

The  great  depression  which 
started  late  in  1929  and  continued 
thru  the  1930s  engulfed  a  part  of 
the  Insull  utility  empire  along 
with  a  lot  of  other  enterprises  all 
over  the  world.  Stuart  had  be- 
come an  "Insull  director"  and 
when  Insull  was  brought  to  trial 
Stuart  and  other  prominent  Chi- 
cago business  men  involved  in  the 
transactions  were  among  the  co- 
defendants.  After  sensational 
trials  all  were  freed  by  the  courts. 
Stuart's  firm  had  another  brush 
with  the  law  over  a  Washington 
hotel  transaction  but  was  found 
not  guilty. 

Actually  Stuart  has  been  most 
meticulous  as  regards  financial 
transactions,  both  corporate  and 
personal.  For  example,  he  once 
rejected  an  offer  by  a  New  York 


banking  group  because  he  felt  that 
the  profits  from  the  enterprise 
should  have  gone  to  the  sharehold- 
ers of  their  bank  instead  of  being 
divided  among  themselves.  In  the 
noted  Chicago  trials  in  1934  the 
late  Cardinal  Mundelein  was 
among  those  who  testified  as  to 
Stuart's  integrity  and  personal 
honor. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
years  after  his  court  trials  Stuart 
has  carried  his  company  thru  to 
its  greatest  financial  triumphs. 

As  previously  stated,  Stuart  has 
been  a  stanch  Chicagoan.  He  has 
battled  mightily  to  make  Chicago 
a  financial  center.  On  several  oc- 
casions he  has  told  this  writer 
that  he  has  no  quarrel  with  Wall 
st.  He  admires  many  New  York 
financiers.  However,  he  does  be- 
lieve intensely  that  Chicago  should 
handle  the  financing  for  the  area 
in  which  it  is  the  center.  He  would 
have  New  York  stay  in  its  own 
financial  back  yard. 

Storm  Center  on  Subject 
of  Competitive  Bidding 

Stuart  has  been  a  storm  center 
on  the  subject  of  competitive  bid- 
ding in  the  sale  of  railroad,  utility, 
and  other  bonds.  He  has  objected 
to  private  placement  of  bond  is- 
sues. For  his  stand  he  has  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  enmity  from  his 
fellow  investment  bankers.  Yet 
when  the  government  in  its  trial 
of  the  Investment  Bankers  asso- 
ciation for  alleged  monopolistic 
practices  called  Stuart  to  the 
stand  to  back  its  case  the  Chi- 
cagoan's  testimony  is  said  to  have 
refuted  the  government's  position. 

As  might  be  expected  Stuart  is 
an  extremely  positive  person.  He 
wants  his  own  way  and  usually 
gets  it.  He  dislikes  personal  pub- 
licity and  flatly  refused  to  give  the 


writer  any  help  in  preparing  this 
sketch  However,  he  bore  the 
writer  no  animus  for  writing  it — 
at  least  before  publication — and 
has  already  invited  him  to  lunch 
later. 

Altho  handsome  and  wealthy, 
Stuart  never  married.  He  once 
said  he  was  "  too  busy  "  and  that's 
probably  as  good  a  reason  as  any 
other.  Actually  the  Stuart  family 
has  always  been  very  close.  He 
resides  with  his  sisters,  the  Misses 
Harriet  and  Elizabeth.  His  rela- 
tions with  his  office  associates  and 
acquaintances  are  extremely 
formal.  He  addresses  all  as  "  mis- 
ter." However,  to  his  intimates  he 
uses  the  given  name  and  is  Harry 
to  them. 

Tho  he  belongs  to  some  15  clubs 
he  does  not  "  go  out "  a  great  deal 
socially.  However,  he  is  often  seen 
at  events  of  a  civic  or  national 
nature.  He  took  leading  roles  in 
the  sale  of  government  bonds  in 
both  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

He  is  especially  loyal  to  his 
friends  and  refuses  to  hear  any 
ill  of  them.  He  is  sentimental 
about  other  days  and  old  friends. 
His  secretary,  Miss  Kathryn 
Foley,  has  been  with  him  for  44 
years.  Say  anything  derogatory 
about  her  employer  to  her  and  see 
what  happens. 

Besides  his  walks  Stuart  has 
always  enjoyed  horse  back  riding. 
For  years  he  was  a  first  flight 
passenger  on  new  air  line  runs. 
He  is  an  avid  reader  of  "heavy" 
books.  He  is  witty  and  gracious 
and  makes  a  delightful  companion. 

A  friend  attributed  his  success 
to  the  "infinite  pains"  he  takes. 
•If  he  wants  railroad  information 
he  goes  directly  to  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  in  Wash- 
ington to  get  it.  And  so  he  does 
with  everything. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Jay  L.  Hench,  President 
of  Mid-West  Forging 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Late  in  the  year  in  which  the 
United  States  entered  World  War 
II  a  hospital  that  had  been  on 
Chicago's  near  south  side  for 
many  years  was  preparing  to 
move  into  a  magnificent  new  home 
on  the  near  north  side.  The  new 
building  and  its  equipment  were 
hailed  as  the  finest  in  the  country. 
Everything  was  wonderful  except 
for  one  little  detail:  A  shortage 
of  funds  was  threatening  to  make 
a  mess  of  a  lot  of  fine  plans. 

At  this  crisis  a  new  member  of 
the  hospital's  board  of  trustees 
stepped  into  the  scene.  He  took  a 
major  part  in  unscrambling  the 
financial  mess  and  made  possible 
the  move  into  the  new  home  on 
schedule.  A  few  years  later  in  ad- 
dition to  his  post  as  chairman  of 
the  budget  committee  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Last  January  Jay  L.  Hench  re- 
tired as  president  of  Wesley  Mem- 
orial hospital,  250  E.  Superior  St., 
tho  he  still  holds  the  post  of  bud- 
get committee  chairman.  When  he 
gave  up  the  presidency  the  hospi- 
tal was  free  of  all  mortgage  debt, 
several  new  buildings  had  been 
bought  for  cash,  its  treasury  was 
well  in  the  black,  and  all  money 
owed  was  for  current  obligations. 

Altho  his  success  in  life  cannot 
be  credited  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  for  five  years  he  carried 
newspapers  —  notably  this  one  — 
undoubtedly  the  enterprise  and 
initiative  shown  by  the  boy  were 
factors  in  developing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  the  onetime  news- 
boy became.  He  had  to  rise  at 
4:30  a.  m.  on  Sundays  and  5:30 
a.  m.  on  week  days  to  pick  up 


JAY  L.  HENCH 


his  papers.  He  earned  $1.25  a 
week  for  this  work  which  was  not 
too  easy  when  the  snow  was  piled 
high  in  the  streets  and  the  mer- 
cury was  low  in  the  thermometers. 

Liked  Hunting  and  Fishing 
During  Boyhood   in  Hinsdalm 

Hench  was  born  April  11,  1885, 
in  Hinsdale  and  has  lived  virtually 
all  his  life  in  that  pleasant  west- 
ern suburb.  His  father,  John  B., 
a  doctor,  came  to  the  town  in  1883 
and  practiced  there  until  his  death 
in  1921. 

The  present  president  of  Mid- 
West  Forging  and  Manufacturing 
company,  sitting  in  his  office  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chica- 
go building,  recalled  for  this  writer 
his  boyhood  days  in  Hinsdale.  At 
that    time    the    sidewalks    were 


made  of  wood  and  the  streets  be- 
came mud  in  wet  weather.  The 
youngsters  made  their  own  pleas- 
ures, engaging  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  or  other  sports.  On  one 
occasion  young  Hench  accom- 
panied his  father  on  a  trip  to  the 
home  of  a  patient  on  a  farm.  The 
father  and  son  came  back  with 
13  prairie  chickens  which  they 
bagged  on  the  trip. 

Hench  was  not  much  of  a  reader 
when  a  lad.  He  preferred  the  out- 
doors. When  he  was  in  the  first 
grade  of  the  old  Garfield  grammar 
school  there  took  place  an  event 
wished  for  at  one  time  or  another 
by  virtually  every  school  boy  in 
the  country  —  the  burning  of  the 
school  house.  School  was  con- 
tinued in  the  old  Baptist  church 
and  in  the  Swedish  church. 

As  a  school  boy  Hench  enjoyed 
working  with  tools.  And  he  still 
does.  One  of  his  present  hobbies 
is  his  work  bench.  As  a  lad,  he 
usually  had  a  job  during  the  sum- 
mer months;  one  year  he  worked 
in  a  grocery,  another  he  was  a 
plumber's  helper.  Occasionally  he 
visited  his  grandfather  who  had  a 
home  on  Lauderdale  lake  in  Wis- 
consin. In  grammar  school  he  ad- 
mired a  young  classmate  named 
Rachel  Cable.  And  when  he  was  in 
high  school  he  still  did,  tho  the 
attractions  of  baseball,  football, 
and  basketball  rivaled  those  of 
Miss  Rachel. 

Goes  East  to  Cornell;  Quits 
to   Work  After  Two   Years 

After  graduation  from  high 
school  in  Hinsdale,  he  went  to 
Cornell  university.  He  got  $45  a 
month  from  home  to  pay  for  his 
room  and  board.  He  earned  spend- 
ing money  by  taking  pictures  with 
his  camera  and  selling  them.  He 
specialized  in  metallurgy.  After 
two  years  in  college  he  found  the 
financial  load  too  heavy  and  quit 
to  go  to  work. 

He  desired  to  become  a  steel- 
man.  His  father  suggested  that  he 
try  to  get  into  the  chemical  end 
of  the  business.  He  called  on  the 
chief  chemist  for  the  South  works 
of  the  former  Illinois  Steel  com- 


pany. When  he  observed  the  mod- 
est house  of  the  chief  chemist  he 
said  that  branch  of  the  business 
was  not  for  him.  So  he  applied 
and  got  a  job  as  a  laborer  in  the 
open  hearth  section  at  South 
works  "  to  learn  the  business."  He 
worked  from  6  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 
at  this  job  for  $32  a  month. 

After  working  his  way  up  to  a 
second  helper  in  the  open  hearth 
division  he  went  to  work  for  Wil- 
liam Gillies,  brother  of  Fred  Gill- 
ies, formerly  noted  as  a  football 
player  and  now  a  vice  president 
of  Acme  Steel.  His  job  with  Gillies 
was  as  a  mixer  clerk  in  the  Besse- 
mer furnace  division.  Hi:,  duty 
was  to  keep  track  of  the  heats  of 
metal  going  into  a  mixer,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  mix  a  num- 
ber of  heats  to  get  a  uniformity 
in  the  steel  produced. 

He  worked  briefly  as  an  appren- 
tice for  a  steel  jobbing  company 
and  in  1906  went  to  work  as  a 
messenger  boy  for  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 
son  &  Son.  His  first  job  was  to 
carry  mail  and  order  bags  be- 
tween company  offices.  He  recalled 
with  something  of  a  smile  how  he 
set  out  to  impress  his  boss  as  to 
how  good  he  was  by  taking  a  5>:38 
a.  m.  train  in  Hinsdale  to  get  on 
the  job  early.  Another  office  boy 
working  with  him  at  the  time  was 
Edward  Graff,  who  later  was  to 
become  president  of  the  company. 

As  it  turned  out  young  Hench 
did  impress  the  boss,  who  was 
Clyde  M.  Carr,  the  general  man- 
ager. The  youngster  worked  his 
way  lip  thru  various  positions  to 
the  post  of  city  buyer.  In  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with 
Arthur  Van  Schaick,  who  was 
with  W.  K.  Kenly  company  in  the 
railroad     supply     business. 

Hench  later  was  promoted  to 
assistant  city  salesman  for  Ryer- 
son  and  then  was  sent  on  the  road 
covering  Indiana  and  Michigan  at 
$65  a  month.  He  recalls  a  $10  a 
month  raise  he  got  for  a  sales 
"coup."  But  he  got  " awful  sick " 
of  the  life  of  a  traveling  salesman, 


the  more  especially  because  it  was 
interfering  with  his  romance  with 
Miss  Cable. 

A  chance  meeting  with  his  ac- 
quaintance Van  Schaick,  who  had 
gone  with  Lackawanna  Steel  com- 
pany, led  in  1911  to  his  taking  a 
job  with  Lackawanna  at  $150  a 
month.  This  made  possible  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Rachel.  While  with 
Lackawanna  he  worked  his  way  up 
to  manager  of  the  Chicago  office. 
During  this  period  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  men  in  Chi- 
cago's steel  business,  among 
others  George  Herbert  Jones  and 
L.  E.  Block,  founders  of  Inland 
Steel  company. 

Decides  to  Start  a  Business 
in   Order  to  Make  Fortune 

By  1922  his  need  for  income  had 
increased  to  the  point  where  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  into  busi- 
ness as  a  means  of  making  his 
fortune.  "  I  hope  you  know,  what 
you  are  doing,"  was  his  wife's 
comment.  He  set  up  J.  L.  Hench 
&  Co.,  steel  broker,  at  208  S.  La- 
Salle  st.  He  was  both  the  Hench 
and  the  "&  Co."  He  very  likely 
would  have  made  a  big  success  in 
that  business.  As  it  happened  he 
chanced  to  meet  Jones  who  owned 
among  other  properties  Hill  Side 
Fluor  Spar  company,  Ttosiclare, 
I1K 

Jones  asked  Hench  if  he  would 
undertake  to  sell  the  entire  output 
of  the  mine.  The  chemical  division 
of  the  steel  business  being  "  right 
down  the  alley"  of  the  latter 
Hench  agreed  to  take  the  job  pro- 
vided the  two  could  come  to  terms 
on  details,  including  a  stock  own- 
ership arrangement.  A  deal  was 
concluded.  Hench  sold  the  mine's 
output  and  in  his  first  year  made 
enough  money  to  pay  for  half 
of  the  stock  he  had  committed 
himself    to    buy. 


When  he  accepted  Jones*  offer 
in  1922  Hench  opened  an  associa- 
tion with  Jones  which  was  to  last 
until  Jones'  death  in  1941.  Hench 
bought  interests  in  various  Jones 
enterprises  and  became  president 
of  several.  One  he  bought  for  him- 
self, Mid-West  Forging,  which  had 
been  established  by  Jones'  only 
son,  Harold.  On  Harold's  death  the 
father  took  over  the  ton's  business 
and  Hench  bought  it  later. 

It  was  his  deep  regard  for  Jones 
that  led  Hench  to  serve  on  the 
Wesley  hospital  board.  Jones  had 
left  the  hospital  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  and  for  years 
had  been  interested  in  it. 

Gives  Great  Credit  to   Wife 
for  His  Success  in   Life 

Now  as  Hench  looks  back  thru 
his  68  years  he  gives  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  for  his  success  to  his 
wife. 

"  My  wife  and  I  have  been  per- 
fect partners,"  he* commented.  "I 
would  advise  a  young  man  if  he 
is  at  all  able  to  do  so,  first  to 
marry  the  right  girl  and  second  to 
get  into  work  that  he  likes." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hench  have  three 
daughters,  Katharine,  Mrs.  Helen 
H.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Fayette  H. 
Johnson.  They  are  especially 
proud  of  the  fine  record  that  Miss 
Katharine  made  during  the  war 
when  she  was  in  charge  of  the 
music  room  in  the  service  men's 
center  on  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
She  is  in  charge  of  the  music  room 
in  the  service  men's  center  in 
Vaughan  Veterans  hospital  and  is 
chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  fund  and  blood  bank  drives 
in  Hinsdale. 

Hench  has  sold  some  of  his  in- 
terests, but  has  retained  Mid- West 
Forging  which  he  continues  to 
serve  as  president. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Otto  Eisenschiml,  Head 
of  Chicago  Chemical  Enterprise 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


One  day  in  1904  Otto  Eisen- 
schiml,  who  had  just  resigned  as  a 
chemist  for  Carnegie  Steel  com- 
pany in  Pittsburgh,  flipped  a  coin 
to  see  whether  he  would  go  to 
Boston  or  Chicago  to  make  a 
living. 

"I  won,  so  I  came  to  Chicago," 
he  told  the  writer  the  other  day. 

And  that's  how  this  city  came 
to  be  the  home  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  chemical  enterprises 
in  the  country  in  its  field — Scienti- 
fic Oil  Compounding  company. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our- 
selves in  the  life  story  of-  the 
above  named  gentleman,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  in  1901 
from  Austria,  an  American  citizen 
who  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish and  who  had  a  slim  $33  in  his 
pocket  to  start  his  career.  In  the 
years  since  then  he  has  won  high 
success  in  the  chemical  industry 
and  has  established  a  reputation 
both  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer. 
He  is  especially  noted  for  his  writ- 
ings on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Eisenschiml  was  born  in  Vienna 
June  16,  1880.  His  father  had  left 
Europe  in  1848  when  revolution 
was  in  the  air,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  hunted  for  gold  in 
California,  served  as  a  captain  of 
Illinois  infantry  in  the  Civil  War 
battle  of  Shiloh,  and  operated  a 
butcher  shop  in  Chicago. 

In  1872  the  father  returned  to 
Vienna  for  a  visit,  fell  in  love, 
married,  and  never  came  back  to 
Chicago,  altho  he  had  hoped  to  do 
so.  While  in  the  United  States  he 
had  become  a  citizen. 

When  Otto  was  only  8  his  father 
died,  leaving  the  family  in  strait- 
ened circumstances.  Sitting  in  the 
company  dining  room  in  his  offices 


OTTO  EISENSCHIML 

at  1637  S.  Kilpourn  av.  recently, 
he  told  the  writer  that  when  he 
was  a  small  boy  and  later  as  a 
university  student  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  Vienna  famed  for 
wine,  song,  and  beautiful  women. 
His  suppers  mostly  consisted  of 
potatoes,  tea,  and  bread. 

Helps    Family    Exchequer 
by   Tutoring   Children 

The  youngster,  who  was  bright 
in  school,  helped  the  family  ex- 
chequer by  tutoring  other  children.- 
When  he  was  17  he  entered  the 
Vienna  Polytechnical  institute. 
And  the  same  year  he  had  a  bit 
of  luck.  There  was  an  incipient 
"revolution"  in  which  the  city's 
students  took  a  lusty  part.  The 
young  man  landed  in  the  police 
station  three  times,  but  was  quick- 


ly  released  each  time. 

While  returning  home  from  the 
station  he  happened  to  pass  a 
newspaper  office.  He  decided  to 
try  to  make  some  money  by  sell- 
ing the  city  editor  a  story  on  the 
day's  happenings.  The  editor 
bought  his  story,  and  then  hired 
him  as  his  paper's  correspondent 
for  the  university.  The  work 
gave  him  writing  experience  which 
was  to  prove  of  value  later. 

Before  his  death  the  student's 
father  had  urged  him  to  go  to#  the 
United  States  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  education.  This  he  did 
in  1901.  His  arrival  was  in  New 
York  City  at  midnight  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  heat  wave.  He  was  glad 
to  go  on  to  Pittsburgh  and  to  a  job 
in  Carnegie  Steel's  chemical  lab- 
oratory. 

He  picked  up  everyday  English 
by  reading  the  so-called  "dime 
novels!'  of  the  day  and  he  pol- 
ished his  speech  by  reading  every 
other  day  from  Shakespeare's 
plays.  He  got  a  lot  of  hazing  in 
his  first  days  at  the  laboratory, 
including  washing  dishes.  His 
starting  pay  was  $50  a  month. 

In  1904  the  country  suffered  a 
recession  and  he  was  told  his  sal- 
ary of  $125  a  month  would  be  cut 
by  10  per  cent.  He  handed  in  his 
resignation  and  when  his  chief 
heard  about  it  offered  him  a  33 
per  cent  pay  increase  instead  of 
the  cut. 

Comes   to   Chicago ; 
Taken  Elevated  Job 

The  young  man  decided,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  future  in 
that  end  of  the  steel  business  and 
elected  to  move  elsewhere.  It  was 
the  flip  of  the  coin  that  brought 
him  to  Chicago  and  to  a  boarding 
house  in  Center  st.  [now  Armi- 
tage  av.]  near  Clark  st.  There 
he  met  a  kindly  boarder  who  got 
him  a  job  with  the  old  North- 
western elevated  railroad. 

His,  work  consisted  of  counting 
people  riding  street  cars  in  Evans- 
ton  av.  [now  Broadway]  for  the 
elevated  road  which  planned  to 
extend  its  service  northward  from 


Wilson  av.  He  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Argyle  st.  counting  the  strap- 
hangers in  a  car  and  adding  "36— 
the  number  of  seats. 

That  job  petered  out  in  90  days 
and  he  took  another  at  $5  a  week 
with  a  man  who  had  an  idea  for 
making  nitric  acid  out  of  air.  He 
gave  up  that  job  because  his  em- 
ployer lacked  the  cash  to  pay  his 
wage.  His  next  effort  was  as  a 
waiter  in  a  North  av.  restaurant 
— a  venture  that  lasted  just  one 
meal. 

One  evening  his  friend  of  the 
boarding  house  invited  him  to  the 
Red  Star  inn  to  have  a  glass  of 
beer.  There  he  met  a  young  man 
who  was  leaving  American  Lin- 
seed company  to  take  a  position 
with  Illinois  Steel  company.  Young 
Eisenschiml  rushed  out  and  got 
the  other  man's  job  with  Amer- 
ican Linseed  at  $50  a  month'.  Three 
years  later  he  was  managing  the 
plant  and  supervising  19  of  the 
company's  refineries.  He  was  on 
his  way. 

In  1911  American  Linseed 
changed  presidents  and  the  Chi- 
cago plant  manager  couldn't  get 
on  with  the  new  regime — nothing 
personal,  just  differences  over  pol- 
icy. So  he  left  with  pleasant  feel- 
ings all  around  in  1911  to  set  up 
his  oil  compounding  company.  His 
capital  was  $75.  He  compounded 
vegetable  and  other  oils  used  by 
paint,  varnish,  and  other  manu- 
facturers. 

Develops  Envelope   with 
Transparent  Section 

In  this  period  he  developed  two 
products  which  brought  him  rev- 
enues. One  was  an  envelope  with 
a  transparent  section — the  win- 
dow— that  enabled  the  use  of  the 
salutation  as  the  address.  The 
secret  was  the  varnish  used  to 
make  the  paper  transparent  with- 
out damaging  it.  His  second  was 
an  oil  that  would  harden  a  sand 
core,  used  in  molds  in  metal  cast- 
ing, at  about  200  degrees  tempera- 
ture, thereby  overcoming  a  num- 


ber  of  technical  problems. 

He  had  been  in  business  for  him- 
self only  a  year  when  he  was 
offered  an  $18,000  salary  by  an 
outside  firm,  which  he  turned 
down. 

Before  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I,  Eisenschiml 
did  considerable  work  for  the 
allies.  An  example  was  in  1915 
when  the  Germans  made  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  an  allied  posi- 
tion because  the  barbed  wire  in 
front  of  it  had  rotted.  The  French 
sent  out  a  hurry  call  for  a  paint 
that  was  cheap,  elastic,  and  rust- 
proof. 

He  noted  that  the  problem  was 
something  like  requiring  a  person 
to  draw  the  shortest  line  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  and  then 
adding  the  proviso  that  Pittsburgh 
must  be  included  in  the  line.  It 
was  comparatively  easy  to  pro- 
duce a  paint  which  met  any  two 
of  the  requirements,  but  most 
difficult  to  find  one  to  embrace 
all  three.  However,  he  did  the  job 
in  six  weeks  and  sold  his  paint  by 
the  carload. 

As  the  years  passed  the  fame 
of  Eisenschiml  grew  in  the  field 
of  chemicals  and  oils.  He  helped 
organize  the  National  Soybean 
association  and  later  had  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  National 
Soybean  Oil  Manufacturers  asso- 
ciation. He  was  indeed  on  the  way. 
Sees  Glazier  Shop  Sign; 
Leads   to  Future   Wife 

To  back  track  a  little,  the 
chemist  one  day  was  walking 
along  in  Van  Buren  st.  when  he 
noticed  a  glazier's  shop  bearing 
his  own  name  over  the  door. 
Curious,  he  walked  in,  introduced 
himself  to  the  owner,  and  found 
that  he  was  distantly  related  to 


him.  The  glazier  had  a  daughter 
who  in  1912  became  the  bride  of 
the  new  Chicago  business  man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eisenschiml  have 
two  sons,  Gerald  and  Ralph,  and  a 
daughter,  Rosalie  Gingiss.  As  the 
years  passed  and  his  financial  po- 
sition grew  Eisenschiml  took  for 
his  hobby  one  of  the  things  he 
most  liked  to  do — write.  He  has 
written  about  a  dozen  books,  some 
with  a  Civil  war,  flavor,  probably 
due  to  his  father's  experiences. 
One  is  titled  "Why  Was  Lincoln 
Murdered?  " 

He  also  became  known  for  his 
ability  as  a  lecturer  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  and  has  been  in  de- 
mand as  a  speaker  from  all  over 
the  country.  As  he  sits  in  his  mod- 
est offices  on  the  west  side  he 
resembles  somewhat  a  kindly  col- 
lege  professor. 

He  has  lunch  with  the  ladies 
and  other  members  of  his  office 
force  in  a  cozy  dining  room  in 
which  the  writer  was  treated  to 
homemade  chop  suey,  stewed 
pears,  and  a  glass  of  "cambric 
wine,"   if  there  is  such  a  thing. 

At  the  moment,  Eisenschiml 
and  his  staff  are  engaged  in  re- 
search for  chemicals  that  will  pre- 
vent mildew.  His  interest  in  the 
subject  was  raised  when  his  son, 
Ralph,  serving  in  the  Pacific,  ran 
into  trouble  with  the  mildewing 
of  army  equipment. 

Victor  Kalberg,  a  self  made 
chemist  on  the  staff,  has  had 
notable  success  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fungicides. 

The  firm  taken  as  a  whole  has 
been  successful  in  producing 
fungicides  for  lands  and  animals. 
The  son,  Ralph,  found  one  that 
has  been  adopted  by  Chicago  meat 
packers  for  use  in  the  damp  base- 
ments of  storage  houses. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Walter  R  Mullady, 
President  of  Decatur  Cartage 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Late  in  the  summer  of  1922  a 
handsome  young  man  arrived  in 
Chicago  one  midnight  from  down- 
state  Illinois  to  go  to  De  Paul  uni- 
versity. Tho  when  he  got  off  a 
Wabash  train  he  was  headed  for 
an  institution  of  higher  education 
the  improvement  of  his  mental 
powers  was  not  exactly  the  mag- 
net which  was  drawing  him  to 
Chicago.  He  rated  himself  as  one 
of  the  best  baseball  players  in  Illi- 
nois and  it  was  his  confident  opin- 
ion that  if  he  played  on  a  college 
team  some  big  league  scout  would 
hire  him. 

But,  as  in  the  cases  of  numerous 
other  persons  who  have  spent 
some  time  on  this  planet  in  the 
last  few  centuries  things  just 
didn't  turn  out  in  the  way  he  had 
planned.  In  the  first  place,  he  met 
the  dean  of  Loyola  university  who 
caused  him  to  switch  his  matricu- 
lation [a  high  class  word  for  en- 
rolment] to  that  university. 

In  the  second  place,  he  was  too 
busy  earning  his  way  in  his  first 
two  years  to  play  ball.  In  his  third 
year  he  played,  but  never  really 
got  started.  And  in  his  senior  year 
baseball  was  abolished  by  the 
university. 

And  so,  Walter  F.  Mullady,  who 
earns  his  living  [including  a  yacht] 
by  being  president  of  Decatur 
Cartage  company,  never  got  into 
big  league  baseball.  Instead  of 
taking  part  in  annual  world's 
series  he  attends  the  annual  con- 
ventions of  the  American  Truck- 
ing associations  of  which  he  served 
as  director  for  15  years,  and  as 
president  last  year  and  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  board  this  year. 

The  trucking  company  executive 
was  born  Oct.  20,  1905.  on  a  400 
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acre  farm  near  Buffalo  Hart,  111., 
No.  7  in  a  family  which  included 
four  girls  and  three  boys.  His 
father,  John  Mullady,  was  in  mod- 
e  r  a  t  e  financial  circumstances. 
When  Walter  was  3  the  father 
moved  his  family  to  a  farm  near 
Lanesville,  six  miles  from  Illiopo- 
lis,  the  geografic  center  of 
Illinois. 

When  Walter  was  just  a  tiny 
lad  he  would  get  up  at  4  o  jlock  in 
the  morning  and  stand  around 
watching  his  elders  doing  their 
farm  chores. 

One  day  a  hired  hand  remarked 
to  the  father:  "Just  wait  'til  he 
grows  up,  you'll  never  get  him  out 
of  bed." 

But  the  hired  man  was  wrong. 
For  the  youngster  always  enjoyed 


getting  up  early  on  the  farm  and 
he  still  does. 

"  I  did  everything  a  boy  or  man 
ever  did  on  a  farm,"  Mullady  told 
this  writer  recently. 

As  a  youngster  he  liked  to  hunt 
and  fish.  He  enjoyed  the,  outdoors. 
All  his  brothers  and  sisters  played 
one  musical  instrument  or  an- 
other. They  took  their  lessons  in 
Buffalo  [all  the  towns  mentioned 
are  in  the  Springfield  area].  But 
he  refused  to  go.  Believe  it  or  not, 
he  preferred  to  stay  home  and 
work  on  the  farm. 

He  went  to  high  school  In  Uli- 
opolis  where  he  was  on  the  base- 
ball team,  playing  short  stop  and 
second  .base.  He  threw  right  hand- 
ed and  batted  left.  His  friends  told 
him  that  he  was  a  great  ball  player 
and  should  be  in  the  big  leagues. 
He  believed  them.  So  his  great 
ambition  came  to  be  a  "  big  league 
ball  player." 

In  his  class  work  he  was  "me- 
dium good  at  the  beginning,  but 
kept  on  improving  as  the  months 
advanced."  He  worked  summers, 
but  it  was  never  a  job  to  find  a  job 
— there  was  always  one  waiting 
for  him  on  the  farm. 

Interested  in  State 
Fair  in  Springfield 

An  outside  interest  was  the 
state  fair  in  Springfield.  His  father 
became  interested  in  purebred 
Hampshire  hogs  and  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  became  a  leading  figure 
in  this  field  of  farm  development. 
One  of  his  older  brothers  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  purebred  live- 
stock and  Walter  is  to  this  day. 
The  family  would  go  to  the  state 
fair  once  a  year  to  enter  their  ani- 
mals in  contests.  Onqe  Walter  got 
to  Decatur. 

There  came  the  fateful  day  in 
1922  when  Walter  headed  for  Chi-' 
cago  which  he  had  never  visited 
before.  He  had  purchased  pajamas 
because  he  was  told  city  folks 
wore  them  instead  of  the  night- 
gowns popular  in  the  country.  He 
had  just  enough  money  to  get  to 
Chicago.  And  he  hoped  it  wouldn't 
be  too  long  before  he  got  in  the 
big  leagues. 


The  local  train  he  took  reached 
Chicago  about  midnight.  There  he 
was  met  by  his  brother-in-law, 
John  B.  O'Connor,  in  Albany  Park. 
He  will  never  forget  that  first  ride 
on  the  Ravenswood  "L" — it  put 
him  right  in  the  big  city  league, 
at  any  rate. 

To  finance  his  studies  Mullady 
had  to  find  work.  His  first  job 
was  with  an  A.  &  P.  grocery  be- 
fore and  after  school.  At  odd  mo- 
ments he  greased  autos  in  a  ga- 
rage. For  a  time  he  worked  for 
the  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  corpo- 
ration after  school  and  all  day 
Saturdays.  He  did  much  of  his 
homework  on  the  "L." 

In  the  summer  months  he  would 
work  for  his  brother-in-law  who 
was  with  S.  S.  Kimball  Brick  com- 
pany. Occasionally  he  would  go  to 
the  Cubs  park  to  watch  Ross 
Young  play.  Young  was  a  Giant 
outfielder  whqm  young  Mullady 
considered  the  best  player  in  the 
business. 

You  read  what  happened  to  that 
baseball  career  in  Loyola.  But 
something  else  came  to  fill  that 
gap.  In  his  senior  year  a  fellow 
student  showed  Walter  a  set  of 
golf  clubs.  He  proved  to  be  as 
adept  with  a  golf  club  as  with  a 
baseball  bat  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  late  starter  he  be- 
came fourth  man  on  the  Loyola 
golf  team. 

Another  activity  he  liked  was 
debating.  He  made  the  debating 
team  and  he  went  out  for  the  Car- 
ter H.  Harrison  oratorical  medal. 
He  chose  the  subject,  "The  Need 
for  More  Catholic  Writers."  His 
opponent  in  the  contest  was  Wil- 
liam J.  Campbell,  now  a  federal 
judge,  who  had  for  his  subject, 
"  The  Constitution."  Campbell 
brought  out  the  flag  and  gave  it  a 
good  waving  every  few  seconds 
which  made  Mullady  quickly  real- 
ize that  his  was  a  lost  cause. 

Goes  Home  for  Summer 
and  Returns  to  Chicago 

On  graduating  from  Loyola, 
Mullady  returned  to  his  father's 
downstate  home  for  the  summer 


and  after  a  few  months  came  back 
to  Chicago  to  go  to  work.  His 
brother-in-law,  O'Connor,  said 
Chicago  was  going  ahead  building 
right  up  to  Milwaukee,  that  busi- 
ness was  going  i;o  be  good  for- 
ever, and  the  place  for  a  young 
man  to  be  was  in  the  building  line. 

So  Walter  applied  to  one  Lou 
Geaslin  for  a  job  selling  oil  burn- 
ers #nd  was  talked  into  one  sell- 
ing water  heaters  which  Geaslin 
had  invented.  He  rose  to  be  sales 
manager  of  Triad  Products  com- 
pany which  manufactured  the  de- 
vice and  struck  it  rich. 

When  the  depression  came  he 
had  accumulated  a  small  bank 
roll.  Just  before  the  big  slump 
i  his  brother  John  decided  to  go 
into  the  trucking  business.  He 
came  to  Chicago  and  bought  a 
second  hand  Gramm  truck.  When 
he  got  behind  in  payments  on 
notes  Walter  lent  him  $500  and 
was  made  treasurer  of  Decatur 
Cartage  company  —  founded  by 
John — a  position  at  which  he  did 
not  work.  When  John  died  in  1929 
the  company  had  10  trucks.  Wal- 
ter left  the  Triad  enterprise  and 
threw  in  his  lot  with  Decatur  Cart- 
age. 

Over  the  years  Mullady  built 
his  truck  interests  to  among  the 
largest  in  the  country.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  Decatur;  Rogers  Cartage 
company,  largest  carrier  of  petro- 
leum products  in  the  world; 
Arrow  Transportation  company, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Rutherford 
Freight  Lines,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

These  companies  own  about  800 
trucks,  do  an  annual  business  of 
about  15  million  dollars,  and  em- 
ploy more  than  2,000  persons. 

Meets   Future    Wife 
at  Pariah  Meeting 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  while 
he  was  still  a  young  man,  Walter 


was  made  president  of  a  young 
peoples'  club  at  St.  Hilary's  church 
on  the  north  side.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers who  joined  was  Miss  Kath- 
leen O'Hara.  Also  we  forgot  to 
mention  that  Mullady  was  and 
stili  is  as  handsome  as  any  Holly- 
wood star.  Miss  O'Hara^  of  course, 
was  greatly  impressed  and  wasn't 
too  long  in  changing  her  name  to 
Mullady. 

Now  there  are  three  more  Mul- 
lady's — Walter  Jr.,  19,  who  plays 
golf  better  than  his  father  who 
nevertheless  still  shoots  in  the 
70s  and  80s;  Patrick,  15,  who  is  a 
better  fisherman  than  his  father, 
tho  the  latter  once  won  the  famed 
Astoria,  Ore.,  salmon  fishing  con- 
test by  catching  one  weighing  43 
pounds  9  ounces,  and  Miss  Molly, 
a  10  year  old  red  haired  beauty. 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  Mullady? 
Well,  we  defy  anyone  to  meet  him 
and  not  like  him.  He  can  meet  a 
person  once  and  a  year  later  run 
across  him  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel 
in  Detroit  or  Oskaloosa  and  call 
him  by  name.  As  befits  a  man  in 
the  trucking  industry  he  may  be 
described  as  a  sufficiently  well 
polished  rough  diamond.  He  is  apt 
to  wear  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his 
head  and  he  is  not  bashful  about 
admitting  his  own  qualities. 

He  believes  in  and  likes  the  men 
who  drive  his  trucks.  To  put  it 
mildly  he  doesn't  care  much  about 
"stuffed  shirts"  on  a  golf  course 
or  in  an  office.  He  wants  young 
men  in  his  organization — "good 
.300  hitters  and  good  passers." 

He  believes  that  every  American 
owes  a  part  of  his  time  to  his 
country.  And  believes  that  no  em- 
ployer should  be  too  greedy.  He 
lives  in  Rogers  Park  and  has  a 
farm  near  Elgin* 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Col.  Henry  Crown,  Chairman 
of  Material  Service  Corporation 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


By  one  of  those  strange  coinci- 
dences which  sometimes  arise  to 
give  point  to  the  old  saying 
"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction," 
a  fire  that  occurred  just  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  figured 
in  the  lives  of  two  prominent 
Chicagoans  —  both  subjects  of 
sketches  in  this  series  and  then 
unknown  to  each  other. 

The  fire,  in  Milwaukee  av.  near 
Ashland  av.,  destroyed  the  store 
of  W.  A.  Wieboldt,  a  young  busi- 
ness man  just  getting  a  good  start 
in  life.  And  sparks  from  the  blaze 
set  fire  to  the  small  enterprise 
nearby  of  one  Arie  Crown,  crip- 
pling him  financially  and  thereby 
making  it  certain  that  his  infant 
son,  Henry,  would  have  to  stop 
school  at  an  early  age  and  go  to 
work. 

Readers  of  this  series  will  recall 
that  Wieboldt  quickly  rebuilt  his 
store  and  went  on  to  establish  a 
successful  department  store  chain. 
Arie  Crown,  a  small  manufactur- 
er of  suspenders,  had  taken  on  a 
distributorship  for  a  match  com- 
pany. Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  match  business  he  was  unable 
to  get  insurance,  so  the  fire  for 
him  was  a  catastrophe. 

Most  readers  of  this  series  by 
this  time  will  have  guessed  that 
the  infant  son,  Henry,  is  the  Col. 
Henry  Crown  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  "Chicago's  wealth- 
iest citizen." 

In  support  of  the  latter  state- 
ment it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Material  Service  corporation,  de- 
scribed as  the  world's  largest 
distributor  of  building  supplies, 
including  ready  mixed  concrete. 
He   is    a    large   stockholder   and 
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director  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land and  Pacific  railroad;  vice 
president  and  a  director  of  Hilton 
Hotels  corporation,  and  chairman 
of  Empire  State  Building  corpora- 
tion,. New  York  City.  He  also  owns 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
building. 

Has  Interest  in  Madison 
Square   Garden   Corporation 

Other  interests  include  Madison 
Square  Garden  corporation;  Free- 
man Coal  Mining  corporation;  208 
S.  LaSalle  Street  Building  cor- 
poration; Marblehead  Lime  cor- 
poration; eight  stone  quarries, 
and  fleets  of  tow  boats,  barges, 
trucks,  and  various  types  of  roll- 
ing stock.  If  he  isn't  the  richest 
man  in  Chicago,  he  is  reasonably 


sure  of  eating  well  for  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks. 

As  previously  indicated,  the 
earlier  years  of  Crown  were  not 
marked  by  any  affluence.  He  was 
born  June  13,  1896,  in  Ashland 
av.,  a  block  north  of  Milwaukee, 
at  what  is  now  the  site  of  the 
Polish  National  alliance.  He  start- 
ed his  education  in  Burr  gram- 
mar school. 

He  was  graduated  from  Burr 
school  in  1910.  He  had  had  a  job 
as  a  Western  Union  messenger 
boy  after  school  and  continued  in 
that  work  in  his  summer  vacation 
in  1910.  Then  he  went  to  work  for 
Chicago  Firebrick  company  at  $4 
a  week.  He  was  on  the  payroll  of 
that  company  a  year  when  he  was 
fired.  Crown  said  he  deserved  to 
be  sacked  for  what  he  did. 

However,  this  writer,  who  for 
years  has  had  to  put  up  with  his 
addlebrained  bridge  partners  mak- 
ing stupid  bids  and  trumping  his 
aces,  cannot  see  how  a  little  mis- 
take in  sending  two  wagon  loads 
of  gravel  to  a  building  job  where- 
as he  should  have  sent  one  each 
of  sand  and  gravel  was  so  serious 
as  to  justify  dismissal. 

Crown  next  got  a  job  at  $6  a 
week  with  Union  Drop  Forge  com- 
pany as  office  boy  and  general 
clerk.  Among  his  duties  was 
checking  frate  bills.  In  doing  this 
he  discovered  that  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  company  didn't 
know  how  to  read  frate  rates  as 
put  out  by  the  railroads.  That's  a 
fine  situation,  the  youngster 
thought  to  himself,  whereupon  he 
took  a  two  year  home  course  in 
traffic  management  from  La  Salle 
Extension  university.  Presently 
Union  Forge  had  a  traffic  man- 
ager named  Crown. 

Problem  in  Million* 
Has  Portent  for  Future 

His  next  educational  venturer— 
or  probably  a  concurrent  venture 
— was  a  course  in  night  school  in 
bookkeeping.  After  a  year  his  in- 
structor told  the  class  to  produce 
a  trial  balance  for  a  company 
based  on  a  $1,000  operation.  In  an 
unintentional  hint  as  to  the  future 


Crown  used  millions  of  dollars  in 
his  trial  balance  and  drew  sar- 
castic comment  from  the  teacher. 

In  1916  Crown  left  Union  Drop 
Forge  to  go  into  the  steel  selling 
business  with  his  elder  brother, 
S.  R.  Crown,  and  another  brother, 
Irving,  who  is  now  executive  vice 
president  of  Material  Service.  The 
young  enterprise,  which  was  called 
S.  R.  Crown  &  Co.,  shared  an  office 
with  a  young  lawyer  named  John 
Gutknecht  [now  state's  attorney], 
each  paying  $15  »a  month  for  the 
office  and  $4  a  week  for  a  sten- 
ografer. 

The  war  ended  the  steel  busi- 
ness. S.  R.  went  into  the  army 
and  Henry  couldn't  get  in  because 
of  poor  eyes  and  a  hernia. 

Then  in  1919  S.  R.  came  back 
from  the  army*  Gutknecht  in- 
corporated Material  Service  corpo- 
ration for  S.  R.  Crown,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,  mostly  in  bor- 
rowed money.  Meanwhile,  Henry 
Crown,  who  had  contributed  capi- 
tal to  the  new  company,  had  be- 
come treasurer  and  traffic  man- 
ager of  Dunbar  Drop  Forge  com- 
pany. And  then  the  elder  brother 
became  ill  with  consumption. 
Henry  recalled  how  he  took  him 
to  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  and  the 
trouble  he  had  trying  to  find  a 
home  for  the  sick  brother.  Then 
he  met  a  kind  man,  A.  J.  Cook,  a 
representative  of  Pullman  com- 
pany, who  succeeded  in  locating 
a  home. 

Material  Service  Finds   80 
Competitors   in   Early    Years 

Henry  had  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing Dunbar  Forge  until  the  illness 
of  the  brother  caused  him  to  do 
so.  He  became  associated  with 
Material  Service  as  treasurer  and 
in  1921  when  the  brother  died  he 
became  president.  When  Material 
Service  was  formed  there  were 
some  80  companies  in  the  Chicago 
area  in  the  sand,  gravel,  brick, 
and  building  supply  business. 

Thru  the  years  Crown  had  a 
long  hard  struggle,  but  his  com- 
pany kept  forging  ahead.  He  re- 
called how  on  one  occasion  the 
late   Samuel   Insull   tried   to   get 


him  to  sell  his  company  to  Con- 
sumers company,  but  he  was  able 
to  keep  out  of  that  deal  despite 
the  pressure  that  was  exerted. 

Material  Service  had  five  em- 
ployes in  1919,  the  year  it  started. 
Each  year  from  1919  its  sales 
more  than  doubled  up  to  1929 
when  they  began  "to  undouble"  as 
a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Chicago  building  boom.  The  com- 
pany had  none  too  easy  a  time  in 
the  depression.  It  rode  out  a  major 
crisis  due  to  loans  with  a  bank 
that  was  taken  over  by  another 
bank.  The  second  bank,  of  course, 
wanted  to  collect  the  loans  made 
by  the  bank  it  had  taken  over  and 
it  took  a  great  deal  of  scrambling 
to  collect  the  $1,400,000  needed. 

Material  Service  now  has  3,000 
employes.  Its  fleet  of  ready  mix 
trucks  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  has  six  tow  boats  and  150 
barges.  It  has  spent  a  lot  of  money 
on  plants  in  and  around  Chicago. 
The  Freeman  company,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  owns  two  "  push 
button"  mines  downstate  which 
feature  "  air  washed  "  coal. 

Crown  got  in  the  hotel  business 
accidentally  after  his  friend  and 
customer,  Stephen  k.  Healy, 
Chicago  subway  builder,  bought 
the  Stevens  hotel.  Healy  became 
ill  and  Hugo  Anderson,  a  vice 
president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  suggested  to 
Crown  that  he  help  out  his  friend. 

Hilton  Amazed  at  Bold 
Proposition  About  Hotels 

Then  one  day  out  of  the  blue  an 
M  unknown  "  from  the  west,  named 
Conrad  N.  Hilton,  sought  to  buy 
the  Stevens.  Later  when  Crown 
urged  Hilton  to  buy  both  the 
Stevens  and  the  Palmer  House  the 
latter  slapped  his  leg  in  amaze- 
ment   at   the   boldness   and   said 


"  You  should  be  my  partner."  And 
ultimately  Crown  did  become  his 
partner. 

Crown  got  into  the  Rock  Island 
as  a  result  of  a  broken  leg  re- 
ceived in  a  fall  from  a  horse.  He 
explained  that  while  waiting  for 
his  leg  to  mend  he  got  interested 
in  the  Rock  Island  situation, 
studied  it,  and  decided  to  invest. 

The  title  of  colonel  was  acquired 
in  World  War  II  when  Crown 
served  in  the  engineers.  He  pro- 
cured more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  scarce  material  for  the 
army. 

It  has  been  said  that  Crown's 
early  success  was  due  in  part  to 
political  connections.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not  the  writer  does 
not  know.  He  does  know  that  the 
colonel  has  a  most  engaging  per- 
sonality. It  would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  to  spend  more  than  10 
minutes  with  him  and  not  like 
him.  Obviously  he  could  sell  any- 
one anything. 

He  is  another  typical  Chicagoan. 
He  is  friendly  and  considerate  of 
others.  If  he  has  as  many  millions 
as  he  is  supposed  to,  the  millions 
don't  bother  him  for  he  is  as  un- 
assuming as  he  is  self-assured. 
That  he  has  great  ability  is  self- 
evident. 

He  expressed  one  bit  of  philos- 
ofy  to  the  writer:  "If  a  man's 
word  isn't  any  good,  neither  is  his 
bond." 

The  former  Burr  school  boy  who 
stopped  at  eighth  grade  now  likes 
to  read  Shakespeare  and  Dickens. 
Once  in  his  home  in  Evanston, 
where  he  has  resided  28  years,  he 
rarely  leaves  it.  He  married  his 
present  wife,  Gladys  Kay,  in  1946. 
His  first  wife,  the  former  Rebecca 
Kranz,  the  mother  of  his  three 
sons,  Robert,  Lester,  and  John 
Jacob,  passed  away  in  1943. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Arthur  H.  Wells,  President 
of  John  Griffiths  &  Son 


-By  Philip  Hampson 


Look  at  the  mammoth  Chicago 
Union  station,  the  vast  Civic  Opera 
building  [now  known  as  the 
Kemper  Insurance  building],  the 
towering  Morrison  hotel.  If  some- 
one were  to  tell  you  that  the  man 
in  charge  of  their  construction  was 
a  one  time  Ohio  farm  boy  who 
went  two  years  to  high  school 
and  who  possessed  no  engineering 
degree  you  would  probably  say: 
"Not  t$ue."  And  you  would  be 
wrong. 

Arthur  H.  Wells,  president  of 
John  Griffiths  &  Son  Construction 
company,  world  famed  builder,  is 
the  former  Ohio  country  boy  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  these  buildings  and  many  others 
for  good  measure.  He  gained  his 
knowledge  and  experience  the  hard 
way,  by  starting  at  the  bottom  and 
working  his  way  up,  both  meta- 
phorically and  actually  in  this 
instance. 

Wells  has  been  with  the  Griffiths 
company  for  almost  a  half  cen- 
tury. In  his  years  of  service  he 
took  part  in  the  biggest  skyscraper 
building  boom  in  the  city's  history. 
There  was  a  period  of  26  years  in 
which  in  not  a  single  year  was 
his  company  not  engaged  in  put- 
ting up  a  downtown  structure. 

Among  the  other  buildings  whose 
construction  he  supervised  were 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago  Temple  building 
with  its  sky  piercing  spire,  the 
Insurance  Exchange  building,  Man- 
del  Brothers  store,  the  former  Bos- 
ton store,  a  section  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  and  numerous  others. 

Wells  was  born  on  a  small  farm 
on  the  Muskingum  river,  not  far 
from  Zanesville,  O.,  Aug.  26,  1886. 
His  father,  John  R.,  was  a  car- 
penter who  extended  his  income 


ARTHUR  H.  WELLS 

by  growing  vegetables  and  fruit 
on  his  25  acre  land  holding.  Inci- 
dentally, Wells  shares  with  Harold 
L.  Stuart,  head  of  Halsey,  Stuart 
&  Co.,  and  recently  the  subject 
of  a  sketch  in  this  series,  the 
happy  experience  of  having  had  a 
father  who  lived  to  pass  the  cen- 
tury mark.  The  senior  Wells,  like 
the  senior  Stuart,  was  active  be- 
yond his  80th  birthday.  We  pause 
in  the  son's  story  to  give  the 
reason  the  father  gave  for  reach- 
ing a  healthy  and  active  old  age: 
"  I  minded  my  own  business." 

His  Teacher  Stresses  Honesty, 
Integrity,  and  Respect  for  Age 

Like  the  other  youngsters  near- 
by, Wells  went  to  a  country  school 
whose  teacher  was  "one  of  Gen. 
Dawes'  relatives."  He  regards  his 
country  school  experience  as  of 


the  greatest  value  to  himself  and 
to  his  some  20  classmates.  What 
he  learned  was  based  on  fact,  not 
theory,  and  the  teacher  stressed 
honesty,  integrity,  and  respect  for 
older  persons. 

"  I  sometimes  believe  that  today 
we  have  too  many  people  getting 
too  much  education,"  he  com- 
mented recently  to  the  writer. 
"  What  our  youngsters  should  have 
is  more  teaching  that  stresses  the 
virtues  that  build  character." 

As  a  boy  Wells  liked  to  hunt  and 
fish.  And  he  enjoyed  reading, 
Mark  Twain  and  Horatio  Alger 
among  other  authors.  When  he 
was  in  his  teens  the  family  moved 
to  Columbus,  O.  The  lad  went  to 
North  High  school  in  Columbus 
and  one  summer  took  a  course 
in  a   business  school. 

In  1903  he  got  a  job  with  Frank 
L.  Packard,  then  architect  for  the 
state  of  Ohio,  as  a  stenografer 
for  the  chief  engineer  in  the  me- 
chanical division.  A  friend  had 
told  him  that  Packard  had  a  job 
available  for  a  young  man  who 
could  take  shorthand.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  Packard  told  the 
lad  that  there  would  be  an  open- 
ing with  a  Chicago  company  which 
was  going  to  build  a  12  story  struc- 
ture for  the  Columbus  Savings  and 
Trust  company.  That  was  a  tall 
building  in  its  day. 

The  architect  advised  the  boy 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  take  an  outside  job  with  the 
Chicago  company  because  he  didn't 
have  the  education  that  would  fit 
him  to  be  a  draftsman  or  an  en- 
gineer." When  John  Griffiths,  one 
of  the  "greats"  in  the  Chicago 
construction  field,  came  to  Colum- 
bus, Packard  introduced  the 
youngster  to  the  noted  builder  who 
gave  him  a  job  as  a  timekeeper. 

Big  Fire  Important  Factor 
in  Griffith'*  Firm  Founding 

John  G.  Griffiths  had  founded 
his  firm  in  1873.  Born  in  Canada, 
he  had  visited  Chicago  in  the  late 
1860s  and  then  had  gone  back  to 
his  old  home.    For  the  third  time 


in  the  current  series  a  fire  has  an 
important  place  in  a  sketch.  The 
other  two  instances  occurred  in 
the  lives  of  W.  A.  Wieboldt,  found- 
er of  the  Wieboldt  department 
store  chain,  and  Col.  Henry  Crown, 
chairman  of  the  Material  Service 
corporation. 

The  important  fire  in  this  ac- 
count was  a  big  one — the  great 
Chicago  fire  of  1871.  His  belief 
that  the  fire  would  make  a  lot  of 
work  rebuilding  Chicago  caused 
Griffiths  to  return  to  the  city.  Had 
Griffiths  not  returned  Wells  prob- 
ably would  be  in  Ohio  doing  some- 
thing else.  Griffiths  was  a  mason 
before  embarking  on  a  career  of 
his  own.  He,  of  course,  was  the 
key  figure  in  his  company  until 
his  death  in  1937  at  91. 

Among  the  earlier  buildings  he 
constructed  were  the  Masonic 
Temple  [later  the  Capitol  build- 
ing], which  was  once  one  of  the 
building  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
the  Grand  Central  station.  Among 
the  other  famed  structures  put  up 
by  the  company  later  were  the 
Merchandise  Mart,  the  Chicago 
postoffice,  and  Soldiers'  field. 

Wells  recalls  that  Griffiths  was 
a  "  rugged  individualist  '*  towering 
more  than  6  feet  when  Griffiths 
hired  him  for  the  Columbus  job. 
At  any  rate,  the  youngster  im- 
pressed the  older  man  because 
when  the  Columbus  work  was  com- 
pleted he  told  him:  "I've  got 
another  job  for  you,  either  in  Chi- 
cago or  Philadelphia."  Wells  com- 
mented that  luckily  for  him  the 
job  was  in  Chicago. 

His  first  Chicago  post  was  as  a 
timekeeper  on  the  Boston  store 
construction.  Later  he  became  an 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  on 
the  construction  of  the  Sherman 
hotel  at  Randolph  and  Clark  sts. 
While  working  as  a  timekeeper, 
the  young  man  took  a  two  year 
night  course  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
school  in  downtown  La  Salle  st. 
He  studied  plan  reading  and  cost 
reading.  Today,  sitting  in  his  office 
in  the  Builders  building  he  recalls 
with  gratitude  the  instruction  of 


his  teacher,  Ross  Stewart,  an  en- 
gineer. 

Learnt  by  Experience;  Soon 
Start*  Advancing  in  Firm 

As  the  years  passed  Wells 
worked  on  one  construction  job 
after  another.  He  commented  that 
in  the  construction  industry, 
"there  is  no  substitute  for  expe- 
rience." He  got  it.  He  rose  to 
be  general  superintendent  and  gen- 
eral manager  and  in  1930  was 
named  a  vice  president.  His  days 
of  working  full  time  at  a  construc- 
tion site  were  over.  His  became  a 
desk  job,  tho  of  course  he  did 
spend  considerable  time  on  field 
inspection  trips. 

When  John  Griffiths  died  in  1937 
his  son,  George,  became  president 
and  upon  the  death  of  George, 
Wells  took  over  the  presidency.  He 
purchased  the  company  and  got 
additional  capital  by  selling  some 
stock  to  shareholders.  Now  he 
has  with  him  a  staff  of  young  vice 
presidents  who  are  graduate  en- 
gineers. Many  of  the  men  in  the 
organization  have  had  long  years 
in  construction,  tho  none  has  a 
seniority  equal  to  that  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  Griffiths  company  has 
1,500  employes  and  a  long  list  of 
construction  jobs  on  its  books,  in- 
cluding the  building  of  the  park 
district  garage  under  Michigan  av. 

As  he  looks  back  thru  the  years 
Wells  notes  that  his  work  on  the 
Chicago  Union  station  was  prob- 
ably his  most  interesting  construc- 
tion job.  Because  of  the  necessity 
of  carrying  on  construction  while 
passenger  trains  moved  in  and  out 
of  the  station  there  was  always  a 
variety  of  problems  to  be  solved. 
He  observed,  however,  that  every 
construction  job  produces  the  "  un- 
expected which  keeps  one  inter- 


ested and  alert." 

He  recalls  one  hectic  evening 
when  he  was  called  unexpectedly 
to  the  office  of  Ernest  R.  Graham, 
for  many  years  one  of  Chicago's 
leading  architects.  With  Graham 
were  Stanley  Field  and  the  late 
Samuel  Insull.  The  trio  told  him 
that  they  wanted  the  Griffiths 
company  to  put  up  an  opera  build- 
ing in  14  months.  At  the  moment 
the  formal  plans  were  not  fully 
completed.  "  And  we  almost  made 
it  within  the  14  month  period," 
Wells  related. 

Among  the  buildings  the  com- 
pany is  putting  up  is  the  vast 
Ridgeland  electric  generating  sta- 
tion for  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
company,  a  part  of  which  is  com- 
pleted. Wells  said  the  project  re- 
quired sinking  560  caissons  70  to 
85  feet  to  bed  rock. 

In  addition  to  the  work  he  does 
for  his  own  company,  Wells  takes 
part  in  many  activities  in  the  con- 
struction field.  Among  other  posts 
he  holds  are  chairman  of  the  labor 
committee  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  General 
Contractors  of  North  America.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  wage  arbitra- 
tion board  of  the  Builders  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  and  a  director  of 
the  Building  Construction  Employ- 
ers association. 

Wells  is  married  to  the  former 
Flora  Durr,  whom  he  met  at  a 
party  while  he  lived  in  Columbus. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  have  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Usborne,  who 
resides  in  Chicago. 

11 1  came  to  Chicago  as  a  young 
farm  boy  and  I  found  my  oppor- 
tunity here,"  he  observed  to  the 
writer.  "My  advice  to  a  young 
man  is:  Don't  be  afraid  of  work. 
Stay  with  what  you  are  doing  if 
you  are  interested — if  not,  get  in 
some  other  line." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Edward  E.  Kleinschmidt, 
Electricity  Scientist 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Electricity  has  been  the  major 
interest  in  the  life  of  Edward 
Ernst  Kleinschmidt,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's most  distinguished  scien- 
tists, particularly  in  the  harnessing 
of  that  mysterious  force  to  the 
task  of  making  communication 
among  men  'aster  and  better.  He 
happened  to  have  been  born  in 
Bremen,  Germany,  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  no  matter  the  place  he 
called  home  he  would  be  found 
doing  something  which  required 
the  use  of  electricity  as  a  major 
tool. 

Circumstances  brought  Klein- 
schmidt to  Chicago  some  28  years 
ago  and  since  his  arrival  in  this 
area  his  activities  have  been  con- 
fined largely  to  working  on  com- 
munications systems,  notably  in 
the  field  of  electrically  operated 
machines  that  print  words  at 
points  far  distant  from  where  they 
originated. 

So  at  77  years  of  age  he  may 
be  found  either  in  his  office  or  in 
the  laboratory  at  Kleinschmidt 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Deerfield.  That 
is,  he  may  be  found  there  if  he 
is  not  fishing  off  the  Florida  coasts 
which  he  enjoys  greatly.  At  the 
moment  a  large  part  of  his  work 
is  centered  on  projects  for  the 
United  States  government. 

Soon  after  his  birth,  Sept.  9, 
1875,  his  father,  John  Frederick 
Kl-einschmidt,  a  chemist,  moved 
his  family  to  Hamburg,  the  big 
German  port  where  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  ships  was  always 
a  fascinating  sight  for  the  city's 
youngsters.  The  father  did  not  live 
long  after  the  move  to  Hamburg 
and  his  widow  was  left  with  seven 
sons  to  rear. 


EDWARD  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT 


Young  Edward  went  to  grammar 
school.  Almost  from  the  time  he 
can  remember  he  was  interested 
in  electricity  and  liked  to  fool  with 
small  homemade  batteries.  The 
family's  finances  were  none  too 
good  and  the  mother  had  a  rather 
trying  time  keeping  her  boys  well 
fed.  When  15,  Louis,  one  of  the 
brothers,  decided  to  go  to  the 
United  States.  He  had  a  letter  to 
a  minister  in  Boston  who  helped 
him  get  a  job. 

Louis'  letter  gave  such  glowing 
accounts  of  how  pleasant  it  was 
in  America  that  the  oldest  of  the 
seven  brothers,  Frederick,  who  at 
87  is  still  living  in  Miami  Shores, 
became  impressed  and  went  to 
Boston.    Another  of  the  brothers 


left  for  Boston  soon  thereafter. 
And  in  1884,  Mrs.  Kleinschmidt, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  received 
a  small  inheritance,  took  her  four 
other  sons  to  Boston  on  the  steam- 
ship Harmonia. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  went 
to  grammar  school  in  Cambridge 
for  several  years,  learning  English 
quickly  from  his  schoolmates.  He 
left  school  to  work  as  a  cash  boy 
for  R.  K  White  &  Co.,  Boston  de- 
partment store,  and  then  returned 
to  his  studies  for  a  brief  period. 
Gradually  all  the  Kleinschmidt 
brothers  began  drifting  to  New 
York,  Edward  among  them  when 
he  was  about  14.  He  recalls  that 
New  York's  mass  transportation 
system  in  those  days  consisted  of 
horse  cars. 

His  interest  in  electricity  caused 
Edward  to  take  a  job  with  J.  H. 
Bunnell  &  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
telegrafic  equipment.  He  next 
went  to  work  for  one  Jack  Wright 
who  made  telegraf  printing  equip- 
ment for  the  Havas  News  agency, 
Paris.  Meantime,  he  went  to  night 
school  and  attended  lectures  at 
the  famed  Cooper  institute.  From 
a  library  he  obtained  books  on 
electrical  subjects  to  advance  his 
studies.  He  crystalized  his 
thoughts  by  putting  them  on  paper 
in  the  form  of  sketches  and  dia- 
grams. 

His  Tiny  Motor  and  Battery 
Become  Toy  of  Gay  '90s 

This  period  in  his  life  occurred 
in  that  era  famed  in  song  and 
story  as  the  gay  '90s.  A  smile 
flickered  across  his  face  as  he  re- 
called recently  to  the  writer  that 
the  goings  on  that  gave  substance 
to  the  gay  '90s  were  not  unknown 
to  himself  and  his  brothers. 

When  19,  Kleinschmidt  made  a 
little  motor  that  ran  from  a  tiny 
battery.  He  took  a  day  off  from 
his  job  and  showed  the  motor  to 
some  department  stores  as  a  pos- 
sible Christmas  gift  for  small  boys. 
Much  to -his  astonishment  he  got 
orders  for  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
his  "Little  Giant"  as  he  called 
the  motor.  So  he  quit  his  job  and 


went  into  business  on  his  own. 

"  This  was  my  first  business  ad- 
venture," he  said.  "  I  made  all  the 
parts  for  the  motor  myself  and  the 
work  gave  me  a  big  kick.  I  made 
motors  in  the  summer,  took  orders 
for  them  in  September,  and  deliv- 
ered them  just  before  the  Christ- 
mas selling  season.  I  made  larger 
batteries  for  those  who  wanted 
them.  They  would  run  a  motor 
for  a  whole  day.  The  boys  who  got 
them  under  the  Christmas  tree 
ran  all  sorts  of  things  with  them." 

After  the  Little  Giant  venture 
Kleinschmidt  did  work  of  various 
kinds  in  New  York,  mostly  in 
shops  engaged  in  experimental 
and  development  work.  It  was  in 
1897  and  1898  that  he  got  started 
on,  facsimile  telegraf.  He  got 
patents  for  his  picture  telegraf 
about  1902.  In  1898  he  organized 
his  own  shop,  the  Kleinschmidt 
Electric  company,  specializing  in 
electric  applications  in  the  field  of 
communications.  The  little  com- 
pany moved  several  times  in  the 
New  York  area. 

At  one  time  he  worked  with  the 
great  inventor,  Edward  A.  Sperry, 
on  the  gyroscope  compass.  That 
was  long  after  Sperry  had  his 
electric  arc  light  factory  in  Chi- 
cago. The  young  shop  owner  took 
on  various  assignments  of  an  ex- 
perimental nature,  among  others 
railroad  signaling.  When  he  com- 
pleted a  job  with  the  development 
of  some  device  he  assigned  any 
patents  on  it  to  the  persons  who 
paid  for  the  work. 

Kleinschmidt  recalls  a  visit  he 
paid  to  Chicago  in  1902  when  he 
put  up  a  "  carriage  call "  in  Wash- 
ington st.  for  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
The  call  was  a  device  to  summon 
coachmen  to  Field's  door  by  dis- 
playing the  driver's  number.  Horse 
drawn  vehicles  were  Chicago's  pri- 
vate conveyances  in  those  days. 

Gets  Western  Union  Contract 
to  Produce   Telegraf  Printer 

About  1903  he  got  a  contract 
from  Western  Union  company  to 
design  and  build  a  telegraf  printer. 
And  in  the  years  that  followed  he 


did  considerable  work  for  the  com- 
pany. Meantime,  he  saw  the  need 
for  a  device  which  would  perfo- 
rate the  Morse  code  on  a  tape. 
The  need  was  for  a  standard  type- 
writer keyboard  perforator. 

In  1911  he  came  up  with  a  model 
which  he  showed  to  Western 
Union.  After  tests  they  gave  him 
an  order  for  50  and  he  was  really 
on  his  way  in  the  production  of 
telegrafic  equipment.  He  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  finance  his 
project.  He  had  done  some  work 
for  persons  with  Western  Electric 
company  so  he  wrote  them  telling 
of  his  need  for  money  to  start 
the  job.  Back  came  a  letter  with 
a  check  for  $5,000  in  it.  He  incor- 
porated his  company  in  1913  and 
continued  as  president  until  1925.. 

In  1917  he  sold  a  90  per  cent  in- 
terest in  his  company  for  $100,000, 
retaining  a  10  per  cent  interest. 
All  thru  the  years  he  continued 
his  work  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  telegraf  printing 
devices.  One  of  his  company's  big- 
gest competitors  was  Morkrum 
company,  Chicago,  which  was 
backed  by  Joy  Morton.  Sterling 
Morton  was  president.  In  1925  it 
was  decided  to  merge  the  two 
companies  into  Morkrum-Klein- 
schmidt  corporation,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  In  1930  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Teletype 
corporation  and  in  1930  the  cor- 
poration was  sold  to  Western 
Electric  company. 

Kleinschmidt  was  vice  president 
in,  charge  of  development  and  re- 
search for  Morkrum-Kleinschmidt. 
When  Teletype  was  sold  to  West- 
ern Electric  he  continued  to  do 
experimental  work  for  Teletype. 

In  1913  he  organized  the  Klein- 
schmidt Laboratories  with  offices 
first  in  the  Merchandise  Mart  and 
now  with  offices  and  a  large  plant 


in  Braeside. 

His  Automatic  Telegrafic 

Switcher  Aids   War   Work 

In  this  period  he  developed  an 
automatic  telegrafic  switching  de- 
vice, an  extremely  complicated  af- 
fair that  makes  it  possible  for  an 
operator  to  switch  the  sending  of 
messages  from  one  city  to  another 
automatically.  He  had  some  ideas 
for  a  new  type  of  telegraf  printer 
[incidentally  it  could  be  operated 
by  radio  as  well  as  by  wire]  for 
which  he  took  out  patents.  Nobody 
wanted  it  until  World  War  II 
When  the  army  found  it  the  an-- 
swer  to  a  problem.  It  makes  pos- 
sible the  speedy  communication  of 
orders  to  the  men  in  the  field. 

Now  at  77  Kleinschmidt  is  an 
alert  and  pleasant  gentleman  who 
drives  his  car  at  a  brisk  pace.  He 
has  had  little  formal  education 
but  an  immense  amount  of  prac- 
tical education  gained  thru  his 
own  work  and  will.  His  advice  to 
young  men  starting  out  is: 

"Pick  out  a  goal  to  work  to- 
ward no  matter  what  it  may  be — 
electronics,  art,  business.  It  is  best 
to  do  the  learning  about  one's 
choice  when  one  is  young.  Then 
stick  to  it  and  work.  If  a  young 
man  will  do  something  a  little  bit 
better  than  someone  else  he  will 
never  have  to  look  for  a  job;  jobs 
will  look  for  him." 

Kleinschmidt  was*  married  to 
Miss  Virginia  Mutterer  in  New 
York.  She  has  since  passed  away. 
He  has  two  children  living,  Ed- 
ward F.t  a  vice  president  of  the 
company,  and  Mrs.  Elerson  E. 
Mead.  He  resides  in  Lake  Forest. 
He  has  been  honored  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  army  and  has  been 
awarded  the  John  Price  Weatherill 
medal  by  Franklin  institute  for 
his  invention  of  the  teletype. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Frank  A.  Miller,  Partner 
in  James  E.  Bennett  &  Co. 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


A  former  farm  boy  whose  heart 
still  is  in  the  gently  rolling  farm 
lands  not  far  from  Ottawa,  111., 
is  the  senior  partner  in  one  of 
Chicago's  most  widely  known  and 
''respected  La  Salle  st.  firms,  the 
73  years  old  James  E.  Bennett  & 
Co.  He  is  Frank  A.  Miller,  born 
Dec.  19,  1886,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Grand  Ridge,  which  is  between 
Streator  and  Ottawa. 

Miller's  life  has  been  one  that 
should  give  encouragement  to  the 
millions  of  small  boys  thruout  the 
country  who  at  this  moment  are 
wondering  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  them.  Possibly  it  may 
not  have  been  filled  with  adven- 
ture and  romance.  Certainly,  tho, 
it  has  had  its  "  moments "  when 
in  years  gone  by  there  was  wild 
excitement  in  the  pits  of  the 
world's  greatest  food  market,  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Persistence,  energy,  and  hard 
work  took  the  place  of  influence, 
higher  education,  and  a  wealthy 
family  as  the  background  in  the 
advance  of  Miller  up  the  road  to 
success.  As  a  youngster  he  quit 
school  because  he  thought  his 
family  needed  his  earnings  more 
than  he  needed  more  education. 

Now  he  is  top  man  for  a  firm 
which  is  probably  best  known  as 
a  commodity  house — dealing  in 
wheat,  corn,  rubber,  cotton,  and 
practically  everything  that  grows 
— but  which  deals  in  securities, 
too.  With  a  farm  boy's  modesty 
he  dislikes  personal  publicity,  but 
is  willing  to  accept  it  to  provide 
an  example  for  boys  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  exists  in  this  country. 

But  let  us  start  at  the  beginning 
— at  a  time  when  "  the  winter's 
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cold  and  snow  were  more  severe 
in  downstate  Illinois"  and  when 
a  big  money  crop  was  oats  for 
feeding  horses.  John  B.  Miller,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  his  brother,  Thomas, 
left  England  in  1876  after  their 
father  had  failed  in  his  farming 
operation,  mainly  cattle  feeding. 
The  two  young  men  on  their 
arrival  in  the  United  States  went 
to  an  .Illinois  farm  near  Grand 
Ridge  "  to  get  experience."  After 
two  years  Thomas  left  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Chicago.  John  con- 
tinued farming.  He  met  and  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Mary  Simpson,  who 
was  born  and  still  lives  on  a  farm 
near  Grand  Ridge.  After  the  mar- 
riage the  couple  lived  in  the  little 
town  for  a  year,  during  which  time 


their  son  Frank  was  born.  Then 
the  little  family  moved  back  to  a 
Grand  Ridge  township  farm  which 
eventually  was  acquired  by  the 
father. 

As  he  talked  with  this  writer 
the  other  day,  Miller  got  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  turning  the  time 
back  to  the  days  when  he  was  a 
youngster.  He  recalled  that  one 
story  he  liked  to  be  told  about  was 
how  an  uncle  of  his  mother's 
mother,  Beebee  Clark,  had  been 
killed  by  a  deer  near  the  present 
Deer  Park,  a'  state  park.  Before 
his  death  Clark  had  given  the  land 
for  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  church, 
which  still  stands  in  Farm  Ridge, 
and  for  the  cemetery.  He  liked 
the  stories  his  mother  told  him  of 
the  Indians  that  still  lived  in  the 
locality  when  she  was  a  girl. 

Recalls   Early  Duck  Hunting 
— and   Severe   Jolt    to   Pride 

He  recalled  the  time  when  his 
father  packed  him  in  straw  in  a 
wagon  and  at  midnight  started 
out  with  a  friend  for  the  town  of 
Morris.  The  next  evening  the 
party  arrived  back  home  with  a 
wagon  load  of  ducks  bagged  along 
the  Illinois  river.  He  remembered 
the  first  jolt  given  his  pride.  One 
pleasant  morning  his  grandfather 
hitched  a  team  of  horses  to  a 
wagon  loaded  with  oats  and  told 
the  grandson  to  drive  the  team 
while  he  drove  ahead. 

On  the  road  to  Ottawa,  where 
the  oats  were  to  be  sold,  the  boy 
saw  himself  as  a  man,  a  pretty 
capable  one,  too,  since  he  could 
drive  a  team  of  big  horses.  On 
arrival  in  town  his  conceit  was 
shattered  when  he  discovered  that 
his  team  had  been  tied  to  his 
grandfather's  wagon.  Incidentally, 
the  oats  fetched  11  cents  a  bushel. 

Miller  recalled  that  when  he 
was  5  he  walked  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  country  school.  When  the 
snows  were  heavy  his  father  took 
him  to  school  in  a  bobsled. 

Then  in  1894  the  brother  who 
had  gone  to  Chicago  induced  his 
brother  in  the  country  to  come  to 


the  city  to  work  for  International 
Packing  company.  So  young  Frank 
became,  despite  himself,  a  "city 
kid,"  going  to  the  Holmes  public 
school  on  the  south  side.  But  every 
summer  vacation  the  "  city  kid " 
headed  as  fast  as  he  could  for  his 
grandfather's  farm  downstate.  He 
was  graduated  from  grammar 
school  and  entered  Englewood  High 
school. 

Soon  after  his  second  year  at 
Englewood  had  started  young 
Miller  decided  he  wanted  to  get 
to  work.  He  wanted  to  take  a 
business  course  first  so  he  annoyed 
one  Grant  Orr,  who  operated  Orr's 
Business  college  at  63d  st.  and 
Yale  av.,  until  Orr  consented  to 
let  him  go  to  his  school.  The  tui- 
tion was  to  be  paid  when  the 
youngster  got  a  job.  The  boy 
warned  Orr  to  say  nothing  to  his 
parents. 

"If  you  do  they  won't  let  me 
go  to  your  school  and  you'll  miss 
a  customer,"  he  said. 

The  youngster  in  working  to 
complete  his  six  months  course  in 
three  months  frequently  arrived 
home  late  in  the  afternoon.  As  a 
result  his  mother  found  out  what 
he  had  done,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  deed  had  been  done  and  she 
let  him  have  his  way.  In  1902, 
when  he  was  16,  he  finished  his 
course  and  took  a  job  with  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern railway  in  the  storekeeper's 
office  in  the  yards  near  63d  st.  and 
Wentworth  av.  at  $30  a  month. 
He  had  to  wait  45  days  until  he 
got  his  first  pay.  In  the  same 
year  his  parents  returned  to  the 
farm,  but  the  youth  decided  to 
continue  in  Chicago. 

Readers  of  this  series  may  recall 
how  fires  influenced  the  lives  of 
three  other  subjects  of  these 
sketches,  W.  A.  Wieboldt,  Col. 
Henry  Crown,  and  Arthur  H. 
Wells.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  a 
fire  that  changed  the  life  of  Miller 
and  started  him  on  the  journey  to 
the  position  in  life  he  now  holds. 
He  chanced  to  visit  the  scene  of  a 
fire  that  had  destroyed  the  Penn- 


sylvania  elevator  at  55th  st.  and 
Stewart  av. 

Sight   of    Charred    Gfain 
Helps   Decide    His    Career 

The  ground  was  covered  with 
charred  grain.  The  sight  of  all 
that  grain  stirred  the  country  up- 
bringing in  him.  He  felt  a  desire 
to  get  into  the  grain  business.  And 
at  about  the  same  time  a  distant 
relative,  a  farmer  from  Nebraska, 
looked  him  up  and  said  he  wanted 
to  see  the  board  of  trade.  Miller 
played  hookey  from  his  job  to 
show  his  relative  the  board. 

"  When  we  went  into  the  gallery 
and  I  watched  them  in  the  pits, 
I  knew  then  and  there  what  I 
wanted  to  do;  I  wanted  to  get  in 
the  grain  business,"  Miller  told 
the  writer.. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  got  a  job 
as  a  stenografer  for  H.  Mueller 
&  Co.,  a  firm  that  specialized  in 
barley  and  which  had  operated  the 
elevator  that  burned.  His  pay  was 
$12  a  week.  He  stayed  with  the 
firm  until  1904  when  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  progress  and 
answered  an  ad  asking  for  a  book- 
keeper. He  received  a  reply  from 
James  E.  Bennett  offering  him 
$50  a  month,  which  figured  out  to 
be  $2  less  than  he  was  getting. 

Bennett  told  him  to  be  on  hand 
in  a  week,  which  happened  to  be 
Feb.  22,  1904.  Young  Miller  ar- 
rived on  schedule  at  8  a.  m.  and 
found  the  office  locked.  He  waited 
a  couple  of  hours  and  still  there 
was  no  activity. 

"What  a  sucker  I  was  to  quit 
a  job  that  paid  me  $2  more  than 
I  was  offered  and  find  out  that 
the  new  job  was  a  phony,"  Miller 
said  to  himself. 

Then  Bennett  walked  in  and  said 
he  had  forgotten  the  starting  day 
was  Washington's  birthday. 

So   for  nearly   50  years   Miller 


has  been  with  the  firm  which  was 
founded  in  1880  by  Thomas  Ben- 
nett, father  of  James.  The  present 
name  was  adopted  in  1909.  He  has 
seen  the  three  persons  on  the  staff 
grow  to  more  than  350  "asso- 
ciates "  as  he  describes  those  who 
work  with  him. 

Develops   Cash    Grain    Trade; 
Buys   at   Country   Elevators 

Miller  as  a  young  man  conceived 
the  idea  of  developing  a  cash  grain 
business  for  his  firm  in  which  it 
would  buy  grain  direct  from  coun- 
try elevators  and  sell  it  to  proces- 
sors and  others  on  a  purely  com- 
mission basis.  The  firm's  business 
grew  thru  the  years  and  now  it 
has  some  30  branch  offices.  He 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  in 
1917  and  senior  partner  after  Ben- 
nett's death  in  1948. 

Miller  is  an  enthusiastic  booster 
of  the  board  of  trade.  It  has  been 
kicked  around  by  politicians  and 
even  by  growers  and  processors  on 
occasion,  but  when  all  has  been 
said  and  done  the  board  of  trade 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  medium 
in  the  world  for  moving  the  farm- 
ers' crops  into  processing  and  con- 
suming channels,  he  asserted. 

In  1917  he  married  Miss  Ida  Os- 
monson,  who  was  born  on  Chi- 
cago's west  side  and  whom  he 
had  met  thru  friends  at  church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  reside  at  1420 
Lake  Shore  dr. 

As  a  young  man  Miller  liked  to 
play  football  and  to  hunt  and  fish. 
He  enjoyed  yachting  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  he  liked  to  get  out 
on  a  golf  course.  His  reading  now 
is  mainly  of  history  and  of  sub- 
jects devoted  to  his  business.  He 
has  a  number  of  outside  interests, 
including  the  presidency  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Henrotin  hos- 
pital. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  President 
of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


There  is,  as  most  everyone 
knows,  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  if  you  want  to  get  something 
done  pick  out  the  busiest  person 
around  and  hand  it  to  him.  That 
there  are  lots  of  persons  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York  City,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  take  seriously 
this  bit  of  wisdom  is  evident  in 
the  case  of  Meyer  Kestnbaum, 
whose  "  occupation  for  profit "  is 
president  of  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx. 

For  probably  there  is  no  Chi- 
cagoan  who  is  chairman  or  a  mem- 
ber of  more  committees  or  more 
public  and  civic  activities  than 
Kestnbaum.  To  mention  a  few  he 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development;  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  Chi- 
cago's proposed  educational  tele- 
vision station;  chairman  of  the 
sponsoring  committee  for  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work 
held  in  Chicago  last  year;  one  of 
five  "  guardians  "  named  by  Mayor 
Kennelly  for  the  persons  in  "  Skid 
Row " ;  member  of  several  high 
level  military  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  active  in  a  lot  more 
things. 

He  has  made  so  many  speeches 
— he  makes  good  ones — before  so 
many  persons  in  so  many  cities 
that  he  has  had  to  put  some  brake 
on  this  activity.  He  appears  often 
on  the  radio  and  frequently  en- 
hances the  appeal  of  serious  tele- 
vision programs. 

Mighty   Loyal    to    Chicago 
Tho   He'*    an    Adopted    Son 

Tho  Kestnbaum  is  now  one  of 
the    stalwarts     among    Chicago's 
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leaders  and  is  as  loyal  a  Chicagoan 
as  any  of  those  whose  natal  home 
was  in  "  Smoky  Hollow,"  actually 
he  is  an  adopted  son.  He  was  born 
Oct.  31,  1896,  in  that  spot  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  known  as  New 
York  City.  His  father,  Benjamin 
Kestnbaum,  was  a  small  manu- 
facturer and  retailer  of  shoes. 
Tho  not  wealthy  he  was  sufficient- 
ly prosperous  to  rear  a  family  of 
five  boys  and  one  girl  in  comfort 
if  not  luxury. 

The  Kestnbaum  family  lived  in 
various  communities  on  Long 
Island  at.  the  time  when  young 
Meyer  was  of  grammar  school  age. 
He  was  a  typical  boy  of  his  day. 
He  liked  to  read  Horatio  Alger, 
G.  A.  Henty.  and,  as  he  advanced 
in  age,  books  of  a  more  serious 
character.     He    recalls    that    his 


father  encouraged  his  reading.  He 
liked  baseball,  and  he  was  a  pretty 
good  swimmer.  In  the  latter  he 
had  plenty  of  room  to  test  himself 
for  on  one  side  of  the  island  there 
was  Long  Island  sound  and  on  the 
other  the  broad  Atlantic. 

The  family  was  living  in  New 
York  City  at  the  time  where  he 
attended  DeVVitt  Clinton  High 
school.  He  looks  back  at  high 
school  days  with  pleasure.  He 
took  part  in  athletics  on  his  class 
teams,  including  baseball,  swim- 
ming, and  track.  He  admits  that 
he  was  not  quite  good  enough  for 
the  school  teams. 

Not   Interested  a*    Youth 

in   Men**  Fashion   Ad* 

Strangely  enough  while  he  was 
in  high  school  he  was  not  im* 
pressed  by  the  artistic  efforts  of 
tjie  late  Joseph  Leyendecker. 
Some  of  the  more  venerable  read- 
ers of  this  series  may  recall  the 
handsome  gentlemen  drawn  by 
Leyendecker  for  use  in  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  advertisments. 
Leyendecker's  immaculately  clad 
young  men  were  the  envy  and  the 
models  for  the  young  men  in  high 
school  and  college  in  the  good  old 
pre-World  War  I  days  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

In  an  era  when  you  could  pay 
no  high  school  or  college  student 
a  higher  compliment  than  to 
describe  him  as  a  Beau  Brummel, 
a  young  man  who  resembled  a 
Leyendecker  ad  was  a  social  lion 
in  high  school  and  college  femin- 
ine circles. 

Tho  he  confesses  that  he  wore 
the  tight  collars  and  other  items 
of  masculine  fashion  of  the  time, 
Kestnbaum's  blood  pressure  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  the  Leyen- 
decker creations.  And  he  recalled 
to  the  writer  recently  that  if 
there  was  one  line  of  business  he 
was  not  interested  in  as  a  young 
man  it  was  men's  clothing. 

When  18,  in  1914,  he  entered 
Harvard  university.  In  his  first 
year  he  sold  shoes  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  supplement  his  moder- 


ate income.  The  first  World  war 
was  in  progress  during  his  college 
days  and  the  military  interest  of 
the  students  was  at  a  high  pitch. 
Late  1917  found  him  in  the  role 
oi  a  2d  lieutenant  of  infantry. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  28th 
division  when  it  moved  into  the 
fighting  zone  just  after  the  battle 
of  Chateau  Thierry.  His  division 
fought  its  way  thru  to  the  Vesle. 
At  Fismettes,  near  Soissons,  he 
was  wounded  and  spent  some  time 
in  the  hospital  before  going  back 
into  action.  After  the  armistice 
he  went  to  a  French  university  in 
Toulouse  briefly  under  a  military 
education  program.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  August, 
1919,  got  a  degree  from  Harvard, 
and  then  entered  the  Harvard 
business  school  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1921. 

After  graduation  he  was  offered 
a  job  by  General  Electric  com- 
pany at  its  plant  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  he  planned  to  take  it.  How- 
ever, fortune  decreed  otherwise. 
He  had  met  while  at  Harvard 
business  school  Earl  Dean  Howard, 
who  was  vice  president  of  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx.  Kestnbaum 
had  returned  on  a  visit  to  Har- 
vard and  while  there  again  met 
Howard  who  was  in  Boston  to  lec- 
ture before  the  school. 

Howard  offered  Kestnbaum  a 
job  in  Chicago  with  Hart  Schaff- 
ner &  Marx  in  the  department 
which  handled  negotiations  with 
the  labor  Unions.  Tho  he  had 
never  been  west  of  Buffalo,  Kestn- 
baum accepted  the  Chicago  offer 
in  1921.  After  he  had  been  here 
three  months  he  got  into  the  ad- 
ministrative department.  Mark 
Cresap  was  president  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  time. 

Later  Kestnbaum  was  transr 
ferred  to  the  credit  department 
and  then  gradually  worked  him- 
self into  the  company's  financial 
activities.    In  the'  1920s  the  com- 


pany  had  established  a  chain  of 
retail  stores.  Needless  to  say,  like 
so  many  other  activities,  the  re- 
tail stores  got  into  trouble  when 
the  financial  crash  took  place  in 
1929.  Kestnbaum  was  placed  in 
charge  of  all  retail  operations  and 
their  accompanying  headaches. 

Handles    Company's   Financial 
Burdens;  Labor   a  Problem*   Too 

From  1930  to  1933  Kestnbaum 
was  up  to  his  neck  in  the  com- 
pany's financial  troubles.  The 
company  lost  10  million  dollars 
in  three  years,  a  lot  of  money  for 
an  enterprise  of  its  size.  And  if 
the  financial  troubles  were  not 
enough  the  labor  pot  boiled.  Chi- 
cago had  been  for  many  years  the 
center  of  the  men's  quality  cloth- 
ing industry.  Rising  labor  costs 
began  to  hit  the  industry.  Many 
famed  Chicago  makers  of  men's 
clothing  either  went  out  of  busi- 
ness or  moved  to  cities  where  la- 
bor conditions  were  easier. 

Kestnbaum  told  the  writer  the 
other  day  that  his  predecessors  at 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  had 
adopted  a  liberal  labor  policy  in 
the  early  history  of  the  company, 
a  measure  which  served  him  well 
in  his  own  labor  negotiations. 
Under  the  policy  adopted  by  its 
founders  the  company  has  had  42 
years  of  collective  bargaining. 
And  eventually  the  company  was 
restored  to  financial  health. 

Retracing  our  steps  briefly  in 
Kestnbaum's  life,  he  was  married 
in  1925  to  Miss  Gertrude  Dana  of 
Boston.  He  admits  that  his  first 
"date"  with  Miss  Gertrude  was 
almost  but  not  quite  "a  blind 
date."  He  had  had  a  glimpse 
of  her  earlier  and  was  impressed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kestnbaum,  who  re- 


side at  209  Lake  Shore  dr.,  have 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Licht- 
erman  of  Detroit,  and  a  son,  Rob- 
ert J.,  who  is  about  to  be  gradu- 
ated by  Harvard. 

Both   He   and   Wife   Are   Busy 

in   Numerous  Civic   Affairs 

« 

Kestnbaum,  like  other  Chicago 
leaders,  has  a  wife  willing  to  sac- 
rifice her  own  convenience  to  let 
her  husband  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  interests  of  his  fel- 
low Americans.  However,  in  this 
instance  she  is  active  in  her  own 
right  in  Chicago  civic  affairs. 

The  clothing  executive,  as  he 
did  as  a  boy,  enjoys  reading,  both 
for  instruction  and  for  pleasure. 
He  does  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  for  outdoor  activities,  but 
he  does  enjoy  a  game  of  golf  and 
likes  to  get  away  occasionally  for 
fishing  in  Wisconsin.  He  attends 
the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony orchestra  and  he  likes  to 
go  to  the  opera  when  it  is  in  town. 
And  he  is  strong  in  his  love  for  his 
adopted  city. 

"  I  like  the  city,  I  like  its  won- 
derful community  of  business 
men,"  he  said.  "In  Chicago  we 
can  still  get  a  group  of  the  city's 
leaders  together  to  work  for  the 
interests  of  the  community.  I 
would  describe  Chicago  as  the 
largest  community  in  the  country. 
In  that  respect  it  is  different  from 
New  York  City,  which  has  such 
a  wide  divergence  of  interests  it 
is  hard  to  get  a  truly  representa- 
tive group  together." 

Kestnbaum  is  strong  tor  educa- 
tion. He  does  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  get  enough.  He  ad- 
vises young  men  when  they  leave 
college  to  keep  on  learning.  He 
believes  that  the  best  preparation 
for  business  is  a  broad  education. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Eugene  F.  McDonald  Jr., 
President  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Active,  energetic,  friendly,  stub- 
born, colorful,  highly  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  puckish,  gracious,  and 
ever  youthful  in  spirit  and  out- 
look. These  are  a  few  of  the 
words  which  may  be  used  to  de- 
scribe the  president  of  Zenith 
Radio  corporation,  Comdr.  Eugene 
F.  McDonald  Jr.  His  title  orig- 
inated in  naval  service  in  World 
War  I. 

He  left  high  school  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year  "  to  help  out 
at  home."  His  start  on  the  road 
to  success  was  marked  by  hard 
work  and  disappointments.  His 
journey  on  that  road  has  brought 
him  fame  and  fortune  and  many 
of  the  things  highly  prized  by 
Americans,  including  a  succession 
of  yachts  and  near  yachts.  It  also 
has  brought  him  some  disappoint- 
ments. 

His  great  activity  thru  the 
years  is  attested  by  clippings  in 
nine  envelopes  in  The  Tribune's 
reference  room  which  deal  with 
about  as  wide  a  range  of  experi- 
ences as  a  man  could  have. 

McDonald  is  the  commander  of 
all  he  surveys  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  offices  in  Chicago — an 
office  packed  with  gadgets  and 
souvenirs  in  the  Zenith  headquar- 
ters in  Dickens  av.  He  may  be 
found  there  busy  at  work  most 
any  day. 

That  is,  if  he  is  not  hunting 
something  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  or  engaged  in  a  bit  of 
archeology  on  Isle  Royal  in  Lake 
Superior,  or  studying  Eskimo  life 
in  the  arctic  regions,  or  quarrel- 
ing with  the  federal  communica- 
tions commission. 

The  foregoing  may  be  inter- 
preted correctly  as  indicating  that 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  an 
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individualist.  He  is.  However,  in 
some  ways  he  resembles  closely 
the  typical  Chicago  executive  in 
that  he  is  unassuming,  is  ready  to 
admit  that  Dame  Fortune  had  a 
good  part  in  his  success,  and  pos- 
sesses a  good  sense  of  humor. 

He  is  an  adopted  son  of  this  city 
who  came  here  as  a  young  man  to 
find  his  fortune  and  did. 
Born   in   Syracuse,   N.    Y.; 
Father   an  Insurance   Man 

McDonald  was  born  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  March  11,  1890.  His  father 
was  in  the  insurance  business. 
Tho  moderately  successful  for  a 
time,  his  father  later  lost  all  he 
had.  The  father  rented  the  old 
Franklin  automobile  company 
Tnoted  for  its  air  cooled  enginesl 
its  first  building,  giving  that  enter- 


prise  the  right  to  "  run  horseless 
carriages  "  in  and  out  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  McDonald  boy  didn't  espe- 
cially enjOy  going  to  grammar 
school  in  Syracuse.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  electricity.  He  liked  to 
hunt — when  he  could  borrow  the 
one  barrel  Iver  Johnson  shotgun 
available  to  his  friend,  Paul 
Titus.  Paul  became  the  first  busi- 
ness partner  of  ■*  Gene." 

While  a  school  boy  the  latter's 
interest  in  electricity  paid  off  in 
his  ability  to,  install  and  repair 
electric  bells  for  homes.  "  Gene  " 
had  no  money  to  put  into  a  bell 
business,  only  the  brains.  Paul  had 
the  capital  and  supplied  the  neces- 
sary materials.  The  little  partner- 
ship thrived,  returning  a  profit  to 
the  two  boys. 

Gene  made  additional  money  by 
reading  electric  meters.  With  his 
profits  from  the  bell  enterprise 
and  his  pay  for  reading  meters, 
he  accumulated  sufficient  capital 
to  buy  the  privilege  of  installing 
hat  check  rooms  in  three  theaters 
in  Syracuse,  including  the  theater 
in  which  the  Shubert  Brothers 
started  their  business. 
No  Latin  Scholar, 
He  Prefers  Chemistry 

In  his  two  years  in  high  school 
he  disliked  intensely  his  study  of 
Latin.  He  was  able  to  accumulate 
only  a  half  year's  credit  in  that 
subject  for  two  years  work.  Chem- 
istry, physics,  and  geometry  were 
more  to  his  liking.  At  the  end  of 
his  second  year  he  asked  a  friend 
of  the  family,  Giles  Stillwell,  a 
vice  president  of  the  Franklin 
company,  for  a  job. 

Stillwell  asked  the  youngster  if 
he  wanted  "something  in  the  of- 
fice." He  was  told  by  the  appli- 
cant that  a  job  in  the  factory  was 
wanted.  So  young  McDonald 
started  on  a  $6  a  week  job  at 
which  he  worked  from  7  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.  six  days  a  week,  with  a 
half  hour  off  for  lunch. 

His  first  task  was  pushing  a 
14  inch  file  thru  aluminum.  It  was 
a  tough  job  and  every  noon  the 
16  year  old  lad  was  ready  to  quit. 


About  a  week  went  by  and  then 
one  day  Stillwell  walked  into  the 
factory. 

"  Good  gracious  [we  doubt  these 
were  the  exact  words],  are  you 
still  doing  that  work?  "  Stillwell 
asked  the  lad.  "  I  forgot  you  were 
here.  I  only  put  you  on  the  job 
to  try  you  out." 

The  young  man  next  went  into 
the  engine  building  department. 
They  didn't  have  assembly  lines 
in  those  days  so  individuals  built 
single  engines.  He  reached  the 
•point  where  he  could  assemble  a 
complete  engine  in  one  day. 

McDonald  later  went  on  the 
road  installing  dealers  for  Frank- 
lin. After  five  years  with  the  com- 
pany he  became  sales  manager  for 
Imperial  Motor  company,  which 
sold  Packard,  Pope-Hartford, 
Buick,  and  Babcock  Electric  cars. 

About  1910  a  very  good  friend, 
Charlie  Hanna,  invented  a  self- 
starter  which  operated  by  explod- 
ing acetylene  gas  in  the  cylinder 
of  an  automobile  engine.  "Boss" 
Kettering  was  his  only  competitor. 

McDonald  came  to  Chicago  to 
handle  all  business  in  the  west 
for  his  friend's  new  business. 
After  he  had  spent  all  his  money 
advertising  the  new  device,  the 
company  went  broke  in  Syracuse 
and  the  western  agent  went  broke 
in  Chicago. 

Notice*  Deed  Car*  on 
Michigan  Av.   Stroll 

Walking  up  and  down  "auto 
row  "  in  Michigan  av.  with  barely 
a  dime  to  scrape  against  another 
in  his  pockets,  the  erstwhile  busi- 
ness man  observed  that  Detroit 
Electric  company  appeared  to 
have  more  used  cars  on  hand  than 
any  other  dealer. 

He  made  a  proposition  to  Dennis 
Whipple,  manager  of  the  dealer- 
ship, to  sell  the  used  cars.  In  his 
first  year  he  made  $16,000  while 
Whipple  earned  $5,000.  The  sales 
method  used  is  still  a  trade  secret. 

The  next  enterprise  in  which  he 
engaged  was  the  sale  of  automo- 
biles on  time  to  "little  business 
men,"  including  butchers,  laundry 


men,  and  the  like.  He  started  this 
business  about  1912  and  continued 
in  it  until  1917  when  World  War  I 
intervened. 

Meantime,  because  he  liked  elec- 
tric gadgets,  he  had  purchased  a 
device  called  the  telegraphone, 
with  which  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion could  be  recorded  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  those 
using  the  phone.  The  company 
that  made  the  device  had  gone  out 
of  business.  The  navy  was  inter- 
ested in  it  and  when  an  officer 
learned  that  McDonald  had  and 
could  operate  the  device,  the  navy 
man  took  him  into  naval  intelli- 
gence. 

On  leaving  the  navy  in  1919,  Mc- 
Donald was  looking  around  for 
something  to  do.  Every  Christmas 
he  went  back  to  Syracuse  to  visit 
his  mother.  Before  leaving  Chi- 
cago he  took  his  Packard  car  out 
to  a  south  side  station  for  some 
work.  On  his  return  to  pick  up 
the  car  at  7  p.  m.  New  Year's  eve 
he  saw  a  number  of  persons  stand- 
ing around  listening  to  what  he 
thought  was  a  phonograf. 

Finds    Out   About    Gadget 
That   Changes   His   Career 

"  How  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
holy  [again  these  were  not  the 
exact  words  used]  do  you  get  a 
lot  of  people  standing  around  lis- 
tening to  a  phonograf  on  New 
Year's  eve?  "  McDonald  asked  the 
auto  man. 

"That's  no  phonograf;  that's  a 
radio,"  he  was  told. 

Intrigued,  McDonald  immedi- 
ately got  in  touch  with  the  maker 
of  the  radio,  two  young  men  who 
had  a  small  shop  on  Ravenswood 
av.  where  they  were  producing 
one  set  a  day  for  a  price  of  about 
$200,  with  little  profit  to  them- 
selves. After  he  had  looked  at  the 


radio  and  found  it  resembled  a 
"  glorified  shoe  box,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  that's  the  business  for 
me." 

He  arranged  to  meet  with  the 
two  young  men,  Karl  Hassel  and 
R.  H.  G.  Mathews,  to  discuss  a 
deal  in  which  he  would  put  up 
capital.  The  two  young  men  had 
their  lawyer,  Irving  Herriott,  at 
the  meeting  whereupon  McDonald 
asked  Herriott  to  represent  him, 
too.   A  partnership  was  arranged. 

The  two  young  men  called  their 
radio  the  Z'nith  after  the  call 
letters  9-ZN  for  an  amateur  sta- 
tion they  owned.  Later,  McDonald 
put  an  "  E  "  in  the  name  and  the 
famed  Zenith  Radio  corporation 
was  formed. 

The  trials,  the  errors,  the  mis- 
takes, the  successes  are  a  matter 
of  history.  Zenith  Radio  is  now 
one  of  the  great  names  in  radio 
and  television.  McDonald  has  been 
with  it  from  the  start  as  have 
Hassel,  now  the  company  secre- 
tary, and  Herriott,  attorney  and 
a  director. 

McDonald  has  sparked  the  com- 
pany in  its  growth.  An  important 
influence  in  the  company's  success 
has  been  his  insistence  on  quality. 

One  of  his  pets  is  his  FM  sta- 
tion, WEFM,  which  broadcasts 
only  classical  music  and  which 
has  a  large  number  of  followers. 
Another  is  Phonevision,  a  method 
of  pay-as-you-look  television  which 
has  been  tested  successfully.  An- 
other is  his  hearing  aid  line,  a 
business  he  went  into  after  his 
own  hearing  had  been  impaired  in 
an  auto  accident. 

In  1931  McDonald  married  Miss 
Elba  Inez  Riddle.  The  marriage 
ended  in  divorce.  He  resides  at 
2430  Lake  View  av.  He  enjoys 
boating,  hunting,  and  fishing.  He 
plays  no  golf  because  it  takes  up 
too  much  time. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Arthur  C.  Nielsen,  President 
of  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Arthur  C.  Nielsen  is  a  "frus- 
trated electrical  engineer  "  who 
is  president  of  the  world's  largest 
business  research  organization, 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  company,  Chi- 
cago. His  organization  each  day 
gathers  some  20  million  new  facts 
and  performs  some  200  million 
statistical  operations  based  on 
the  facts.  All  this  activity  pro- 
vides a  living  for  about  2,000  full 
time  employes  and  sufficient 
profits  to  enable  Mr.  Nielsen  to 
live  in  reasonable  luxury. 

But  it  wasn't  always  that  way. 
Early  experiences  in  the  business 
life  of  Nielsen  call  to  mind  lore 
concerned  with  one  Robert  I 
[The  Bruce],  king  of  Scotland, 
and.  his  warring  with  the  Eng- 
lish. The  harried  Robert,  sitting 
in  a  cave,  was  about  to  count 
himself  out  when  he  observed  a 
spider  fail  repeatedly — we  forget 
whether  it  was  seven '  or  nine 
times — in  its  efforts  to  spin  a 
web.  The  spider's  perseverance 
won  in  the  end  and,  stimulated 
by  that  success,  Robert  took 
heart  and  went  out  and  beat  the 
English. 

In  the  first  10  years  of  its  busi- 
ness life  the  Nielsen  enterprise 
was  broke  at  least  twice,  altho 
in  a  few  of  those  years  it  did 
make  a  modest  profit.  The  hot 
breath  of  the  sherif  was  ever 
present.  Friends  urged  the  found- 
er the  get  into  some  other  busi- 
ness. But  his  perseverance  finally 
was  rewarded,  as  witness  this 
big  Chicago  business  with  opera- 
tions in  five  countries. 
Father  Arrives  in  U.  S. 
with  $1  and  No  English 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  Sept.  5,  1897,  at  6043  Ver- 
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non  av.  His  father,  Rasmus,  was 
born  in  Denmark  and  came  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
19  with  $1  in  his  pockets  and  no 
English  in  his  vocabulary.  The 
father  resides  in  Berwyn.  Niel- 
sen's mother,  a  school  teacher, 
was  born  in  Portsmouth,  O.  She 
taught  English  and  bookkeeping 
to  her  husband,  who  was  associ- 
ated all  his  business  life  with 
Quaker  Oats  company. 

Young  Nielsen  went  to  gram- 
mar school  on  the  south  side  for 
a  year.  In  1904  the  family  moved 
to  Berwyn.  When  he  was  6  his 
parents  had  him  keep  "books," 
in  which  his  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment contained  such  items  as 
this:  "cat  meat,  1  cent."  His  in- 
come was  enhanced  by  carrying 
papers  on  Sunday  and  mowing 
lawns.  His  profits  were  spent  for 


tennis  rackets  and  balls,  his 
father  [a  onetime  farm  boy] 
being  opposed  to  such  "  foolish- 
ness." 

He  was  graduated  from  gram- 
mar school  when  he  was  12,  then 
went  to  Morton  vHigh  school.  He 
was  captain  of  the  tennis  team 
as  well  as  engaging  in  baseball, 
basketball,  soccer,  and  track. 

In  1914  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  where  he 
took  a  course  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. He  helped  pay  his  col- 
lege expense  by  managing  his 
fraternity  house.  He  got  a  small 
stipend  for  being  colonel  in  his 
R.  O.  T.  C.  unit.  One  summer 
job  was  as  draftsman  for  Com- 
monwealth Edison  company. 
Studies  Late,  Yet  Find* 
Time  for  Miss  Smith 

He  recalls  that  he  averaged 
95.7  in  his  studies  in  college. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  high 
score  was  that  he  never  went  to 
bed  until  he  was  reasonably  sure 
he  could  answer  any  question  a 
professor  might  direct  to  him. 
This  kept  him  rather  busy.  He 
did  have  some  time,  however,  for 
a  certain  Miss  Gertrude  Smith,  a 
Berwyn  girl  who  was  taking  a 
course  in  home  economics  at 
Wisconsin.  And  he  devoted  some 
time  which  might  better  have 
been  spent  with  Miss  Smith  to 
being  captain  for  three  years  of 
the  university's  tennis  team. 

Graduate  week  in  1918  found 
^oung  Mr.  Nielsen  on  a  merry- 
go-round,  as  witness  the  follow- 
ing items  on  his  calendar  and  his 
subsequent  appraisal  of  them: 
[1]  Took  final  examinations 
[very  successful];  [2]  played  in 
the  conference  tennis  tourna- 
ment [flunked];  [3]  gave  the 
commencement  address  entitled 
"  The  Engineer  in  the  War " 
[painful  memory];  [4]  pined 
the  navy  [successful,  coming  out 
with  whole  skin];  [5]  married 
Miss  Smith  [successful,  five  chil- 
dren]. 

In  the  service  he  went  to  the 
navy  steam  engineering  school  at 
Stevens  institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
He  served  as  a  commissioned  of- 


ficer aboard  the  transport '  Man- 
churia, running  between  New 
York  and  France. 

In  1919,  after  the  war,  he 
went  to  work  .as  an  electrical 
engineer  for  the  Isko  company, 
2525  Clybourn  av.,  a  pioneer  in 
the  electrical  refrigeration  field. 
His  superior  was  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Cuen,  a  vice  president.  Nielsen 
attributes  a  part  of  his  later  suc- 
cess to  McCuen's  training.  For 
those  who  see  in  McCuen  just 
another  name  we  explain  that  he 
is  the  McCuen  who  later  headed 
Oldsmobile  for  many  years  and 
who  is  now  vice  president  in 
charge  of  research  for  General 
Motors  corporation. 
Publisher  Assigns  Him 
to  **  Performance  Surveys  " 

After  a  year  Isko  went  to  the 
wall  and  Nielsen  got  a  job  with 
H.  P.  Gould  company,  business 
magazine  publisher.  His  assign- 
ment was  to  make  "  performance 
surveys "  on  machines  and  ma- 
terials operated  or  used  by  fac- 
tories. His  reports  gave  informa- 
tion as  to  how  efficient  machines 
were,  their  life,  how  much  profit 
they  produced,  and  so  on. 

After  three  years  he  concluded 
that  the  company  was  not  suffi- 
ciently aggressive.  So  he  quit 
in  1923  to  start  his  own  business 
in  which  he  made  performance 
surveys.  However,  he  broadened 
greatly  the  extent  of  information 
supplied  to  his  clients.  He  raised 
the  capital  required  to  finance 
the  venture— $55,000  from  col- 
lege classmates  and  other 
friends.  When  he  left  Isko  he 
had  taken  with  him  McCuen's 
secretary,  Miss  Bertha  Pritzlaff, 
now  the  company's  treasurer. 

In  a  few  years  he  made 
modest  profits,  but  actually  went 
broke  twice,  in  1931  and  1933, 
when  he  had  to  raise  more  cap- 
ital. The  depression  was  made 
more  acute  for  him  because 
many  of  his  clients  were  ma- 
chine tool  firms  whose  business 
was  off  85  to  90  per  cent.  In 
1930  he  made  a  survey  for  a  drug 
company  on  customer  likes  and 


habits  which  cost   him  money, 
but  gave  him  experience. 

Squibb  Building  Turns 
Him  to  Consumer  Goods 

In  1933  came  the  turning 
point.  He  was  in  New  York  City 
and  happened  to  pass  the  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons  company  build- 
ing. He  said  to  himself,  "If  a 
company  can  make  enough 
money  selling  drugs  to  put  up  a 
home  like  that  there  must  be 
money  in  consumer  goods."  So 
he  began  to  concentrate  on  mak- 
ing surveys  for  the  food  and  drug 
industries. 

Marketing  research  is  the  for- 
mal title  for  the  kind  of  work 
the  Nielsen  company  does.  This 
includes  the  compilation  and  ap- 
plication of  facts  and  statistics 
aimed  at  giving  a  client  the  most 
complete  information  available 
as  to  actual  and  potential  mar- 
kets for  his  products. 

Later  the  famed  Nielsen  sur- 
veys in  radio  and  television  were 
added,  measuring  the  audiences 
reached  by  network  programs. 
The  rest  is  history.  Nielsen  com- 
panies operate  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Holland,  Cana- 
da, and  Australia  and  plans  are 
under  way  to  extend  the  busi- 
ness to  other  countries. 

"So  today  we  find  the  company, 
which  20  years  ago  had  to  scratch 
to  meet  its  payrolls,  at  home  in 
a  splendid  building  of  its  own  on 
Howard  st.,  With  a  research  lab- 
oratory across  the  street  and 
lpige  branch  or  subsidiary  oper- 
ations in  Evanston,  New  York 
City,  San  Francisco,  Toronto, 
Ont;  Oxford,  England;  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  and  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. 


Its  president  is  a  serious  mind- 
ed individual  who  works  six  days 
or  more  a  week.  His  typical  day 
is:  Arrive  at  the  office  at  10  or 
11  a.  m.,  work  until  6:30,  dinner 
at  7  o'clock,  an  hour  to  read  the 
papers,  an  hour's  nap,  then  back 
to  work  at  home  until  2:30  or  3 
a.  m.  For  there  are  always  prob- 
lems to  be  worked  out. 
Began  Company  to  Keep 
Doing  the  Work  He  Likes 

Nielsen  confesses  that  his  am- 
bition was  to  have  been  an  elec- 
trical engineer,  and  he  still  likes 
to  think  of  himself  as  one.  He 
went  into  business  for  himself 
not  because  he  had  any  particu- 
lar desire,  as  do  so  many  people, 
"to  work  for  himself,"  but  be- 
cause that  was  necessary  if  he 
was  to  continue  to  do  the  kind  of 
work  he  liked. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nielsen's  five 
children  are:  A.  C.  Jr.,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  company; 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Hamilton  of  Lake  For- 
est; Philip,  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Barbara,  who  is  graduating  from 
Smith  college,  and  Virginia,  a 
junior  at  New  Trier  High  school. 
The  family  hQjne  is  in  Winnetka. 

Tho  a  busy"  man,  Nielsen  has 
retained  his  interest  in  tennis 
and  squash.  In  1946  and  1948 
he  and  his  son,  A.  C.  Jr.,  won 
the  national  father  and  son  ten- 
nis championship;  in  1946  the 
Nielsen  team  also  won  the  fath- 
er and  son  clay  court  champion- 
ship, and  in  the  same  year  he 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
won  the  national  father  and 
daughter  tennis  championship. 
And  incidentally,  A.  C.  Jr.  while 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  captain  of  the  tennis  team. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  C.  S.  Craigmile,  Belden 
Manufacturing  President 


When  Charles  S. 
awakened  one  morning  in  1915 
in  the  Presbyterian  hospital 
after  a  delicate  operation  on  his 
eye  he  bewailed  his  luck  and 
worried  about  the  mess  he  was 
in.  Actually  the  bit  of  steel  that 
had  lodged  in  his  eye  and  was 
responsible  for  the  operation  was 
a  "  lucky  piece "  for  it  caused 
him  to  change  the  career  direc- 
tion in  which  he  was  going. 

The  change  put  him  on  a  road 
which  took  him  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Belden  Manufacturing 
company,  one  of  Chicago's  most 
respected  enterprises.  The  com- 
pany makes  electric  wire  cords 
and  other  electrical  equipment. 

As  Craigmile  sits  immacu- 
lately clad  in  his  comfortable 
office  in  the  Belden  headquarters 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine 
him  as  a  dirt  covered  and  youth- 
ful driver  of  a  horse  and  car  at 
the  bottom  of  one  o'f  the  biggest 
holes  in  the  Chicago  area  —  the 
vast  limestone  quarry  operated 
by  Dolese  &  Shepard  company, 
just  south  of  La  Grange. 

However,  the  Belden  executive 
put  in  many  long  hours  of  hard 
work  both  in  the  quarry  and 
elsewhere  before  he  took  over 
the  head  chair  in  his  company. 

Craigmile  came  into  this  world 
Sept.  2,  1892,  in  a  home  estab- 
lished by  his  father,  David  T., 
near  the  above  mentioned  quarry 
of  which  he  was  the  superintend- 
ent. Charles,  the  father  of  David 
T.,  and  his  bride  left  their  native 
Scotland  in  1886  and  established 
themselves  in  a  little  log  cabin 
on  the  farm  the  Scotch  emigrant 
bought  on  Joliet  rd.,  near  La 
Grange.  David  was  born  on  the 
farm  and  lived  there  until  he  left 
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to  make  a  home  of  his  own  on  an 
acre  of  ground  he  brought  near 
the  quarry. 

Plenty  of  T'eachers  Around; 
They  Board  at  His  House 

Just  a  year  after  Charles  S. 
was  born  his  father  died.  His 
mother  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
home  established  by  her  husband. 
One  of  her  great  pleasures  was 
the  growing  of  flowers.  As  a 
tiny  boy  Charles  wondered  why 
there  were  always  so  many 
school  teachers  in  the  house. 
Later  he  found  out — they  paid 
board  and  thereby  helped  sup- 
port the  Craigmile  family. 

As  a  youngster  he  swam  in 
abandoned  quarries  nearby.  His 
reading  followed  the  pattern  of 
his  day,  Horatio  Alger  and  G.  A. 


Henty.  He  went  to  a  grammar 
school  on  East  av.  and  what  is 
now  U.  S.  66,  south  of  La  Grange. 

When  14  he  got  a  job  driving  a 
horse  that  pulled  a  little  car  at 
the  bottom  of  the  quarry.  His 
pay  was  about  20  cents  an  hour. 
He  now  recalls  that  the  job  gave 
him  excellent  training  for  his  life 
in  the  years  to  come.  When  he 
grew  larger  he  was  given  a  team 
of  horses  to  drive. 

His  high  school  days  were 
spent  at  Lyons  Township  High 
school  in  La  Grange.  While  at- 
tending high  he  played  basket- 
ball and  baseball,  but  not  on  the 
school  teams. 

While  working  in  the  quarry 
he  became  well  acquainted  with 
John  Marshall,  the  electrical  en- 
gineer for  the  operation,  who 
urged  him  to  go  to  college  and 
take  a  course  in  electrical  en- 
gineering. Because  of  his  admira- 
tion for  Marshall  he  took  the 
advice.  With  the  help  of  an  uncle 
he  entered  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Each  summer  he  worked  in 
the  quarry. 

Quits   College   After   Third 
Year  to  Hold  a  "  Good  Job  " 

At  the  end  of  his  third  year 
in  college  he  was  given  what  he 
considered  a  "  good  job  "  in  the 
electric  substation  at  the 
quarry.  He  worked  12  hours  a 
night  seven  nights  a  week.  How- 
ever, he  did  get  off  one  Sunday 
a  month.  There  was  a  large 
amount  of  electric  work  in  the 
quarry  and  he  felt  he  was  get- 
ting the  best  of  experience.  By 
the  time  he  was  in  college  the 
horses  had  been  replaced  by  elec- 
tric cars  which  were  maneuvered 
over  the  tracks  in  a  miniature 
railroad  operation  by  men  sta- 
tioned in  a  control  tower. 

The  job  appeared  to  offer  such 
a  bright  future  that  the  young 
engineer  decided  not  to  go  back 
to  college  for  his  senior  year.  He 
was  in  the  control  tower  at  the 
quarry  job  when  he  got  the 
piece  of  steel  in  his  eye.  Rushed 


to  the  hospital  his  sight  was 
saved  by  the  operation.  While  re- 
cuperating he  had  lots  of  time  to 
think.  It  was  then  that  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
gone  as  far  as  he  could  in  the 
quarry  job  and  the  time  had 
come  to  make  a  change. 

After  reaching  this  conclusion 
he  picked  up  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  turned  to  the  want  ads. 
He  answered  a  blind  ad  inserted 
by  the  Beldcn  company  and  pres- 
ently was  at  work  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  coil  wire  engineer  at 
a  salary  of  $55  a  month.  The 
department  in  which  he  worked 
wound  insulated  copper  wire  into 
cdils  used  in  telephones  and  for 
other  purposes.  Joseph  Belden, 
founder  of  the  company,  was 
president  when  Craigmile 
joined  it. 

When  the  United  States  went 
to  war  with  Germany  in  1917  the 
young  engineer  went  to  the  first 
officers  training  camp  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  He  went  overseas  with 
the  331st  field  artillery,  86th 
division,  in  1918.  Fortune  took 
him  to  a  camp  near  Bordeaux 
where  he  was  stationed  for  5 
months.  He  missed  duty  at  the 
front  by  a  few  days. 

Army  duty  changed  the  course 
his  life  was  to  follow.  He  en- 
tered military  service  as  an  engi- 
neer who  intended  to  make  an' 
engineering  career  for  himself. 
He  came  out  of  the  army  an  in- 
dividual who  felt  that  he  could 
do  better  and  be  happier  work- 
ing with  people.  In  the  army  he 
found  that  he  enjoyed  working 
with  people,  discussing  their 
problems,  finding  ways  to  make 
individuals  work  better. 

"I  found  the  army  to  be  the 
best  sort  of  training  I  could  have 
had  for  this  kind  of  work," 
Craigmile  told  this  writer.  "  I 
learned  in  the  army  how  much 
more  you  can  get  out  of  people 
if  you  can  get  them  to  give  of 
themselves  instead  of  driving,  or 
attempting    to    drive,    them.     I 


look  back  on  my  army  experi- 
ence with  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction." 

Named   Chief   Inspector 
at  .Belden   After  Service 

On  his  return  to  Belden  from 
the  army,  the  former  officer  was 
offered  the  position  of  chief  in- 
spector under  Walter  Trimm, 
the  factory  manager.  He  took 
the  job  quickly  because  of  his 
respect  and  liking  for  Trimm  and 
from  then  on  his  progress  with 
the  company  was  steady.  Soon 
after  he  was  named  chief  inspec- 
tor he  became  general  foreman. 
En  1921  he  was  made  plant 
superintendent.  He  was  elected 
a  vice  president  in  1935,  execu- 
tive vice  president  in  1942,  and 
president  in  1948. 

In  addition  to  a  good  living 
for  many  years  Craigmile  is  in- 
debted to  the  Belden  company 
for  another  of  life's  blessings,  his 
wife.  He  was  attracted  to  Miss 
Nellie  Marie  Truby  when  she 
came  to  work  for  the  company 
in  the  sales  office  of  the  magnet 
wire  division. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craigmile  were 
married  in  1924.  They  have  three 
sons:  Winston  S.,  a  navy  flier; 
David  Francis,  on  duty  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  and  Donald  Holt,  a  col- 
lege sofomore.  The  latter  was 
born  in  1933  when  the  banks 
v/ere  closed  thruout  the  country. 
The  family  home  since  1928  has 
been  in  Hinsdale,  the  home  town 
of  several  other  subjects  of 
sketches  in  this  series. 

Craigmile  enjoys  reading  and 
is  described  as  an  excellent 
golfer.  However,  he  is  more 
noted  for  his  services  to  his  fel- 
low citizens  in  the  Chicago  area. 
He  is  or  has  been  president  or  a 
member  of  numerous  organiza- 
tions such  as  th«  Greater  Chicago 
Safety  Council,  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 


turers association,  Industrial  re- 
lations committee,  Associated 
Employers  of  Illinois,  Employers 
Association  of  Chicago,  and  the 
National  Metal  Trades  associa- 
tion. At  the  moment  he  is  pres- 
ident of  the  village  of  Hinsdale. 

Pursues  Founder*  s  Policy: 
Good  Employe  Relations 

Craigmile  told  the  writer  re- 
cently that  the  background  for 
the  excellent  relations  Belden 
has  enjoyed  with  its  employes 
was  built  by  the  founder  of  the 
company.  Belden  from  the  time 
he  founded  the  company  in  1902 
sought  to  establish  a  friendly  at- 
mosphere in  every  department 
and  his  influence  is  still  at  work. 

The  present  president  also  is 
interested  in  promoting  the  well 
being  of  the  company's  employes, 
of  which  there  are  about  1,600. 
Like  Belden,  his  views  come 
from  the  heart.  And  he  has  his 
own  views  on  a  number  of  sub- 
jects. Among  them,  he  feels  that 
a.  man  should  be  allowed  to  work 
as  long  as  he  is  willing  and  able 
to  do  so.  Tho  the  Belden  com- 
pany has  a  pension  program,  per- 
sons who  want  to  work  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so  regardless  of 
their  age. 

"  There  is  no  good  accomplished, 
by  retiring  a  good  worker,"  he 
said  to  the  writer.  "We  find 
other  jobs  for  our  old  timers  if 
their  regular  ones  become  too 
strenuous.  A  couple  of  our  men 
are  78." 

In  concluding  this  sketch  we 
would  like  to  include  a  few  words 
of  comment  made  by  one  of  his 
Hmsdale  friends  who  has  a  fine 
reputation  in  his  own  right: 

"  Craigmile  is  a  square  shoot- 
ing, hard  working  honorable 
man— a  lair  minded  individual 
who  docs  much  for  others.  He 
is  integrity  plus." 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Cary  H.  Stevenson,  Lindberg 
Engineering  Executive 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


A  little  mixup  as  to  the  pre- 
cise use  of  a  device  that  Com- 
monwealth Edison  company  was 
putting  on  the  market  to  stim- 
ulate the  industrial  sale  of  elec- 
tricity was  the  event  that  put 
Cary  H.  Stevenson  on  the  road 
to  success  and  ultimately 
brought  into  being  a  company 
which  has  enhanced  Chicago's 
industrial  fame  thruout  the 
world. 

Stevenson  smiled  as  he  re- 
called to  this  writer  recently  the 
incident  which  was  to  become 
so  important  in  his  life.  It  in- 
volved an  electric  furnace  which 
was  of  a  type  far  different  from 
what  he  thought  it  was,  while 
the  Edison  people  weren't  quite 
sure  what  its  use  was.  At  any 
rate  the  misunderstanding  led— 
much  later — to  Stevenson's  be- 
coming vice  president  and  key 
executive  of  Lindberg  Engineer- 
ing company,  manufacturer  of 
high  temperature  electric  heat 
treating  furnaces  for  industry. 

He  occupies  a  handsome  office 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in- 
dustrial company  headquarters 
in  the  Chicago  area.  Thousands 
of  persons  who  ride  Milwaukee 
trains  north  near  Western  av. 
are  familiar  with  its  architec- 
ture which  is  the  style  of  the 
famed  Williamsburg  buildings, 
restorations  of  structures  noted 
in  early  American  history. 

Actually,  his  success  is  closely 
linked  with  the  successes  of  the 
late  A.  N.  Lindberg,  onetime 
Swedish  immigrant  who  founded 
the  Lindberg  Steel  Treating 
company;  L.  A.  Lindberg  [A. 
N.'s  son],  and  F.  A.  Hansen,  his 
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partner  in  the  operation  of  the 
engineering  company. 

Native   of   Chicago   Born 
in  Hyde  Park   Section 

But  let's  start  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Stevenson's  interesting 
story.  He  was  born  May  18, 
1899,  in  the  Hyde  Park  section 
of  the  south  side.  His  father,  a 
coffee  salesman,  made  a  modest 
salary.  The  father  came  to  Chi- 
cago from  Iowa  in  1893  to 
attend  the  World's  Columbian 
exposition.  There  he  met,  and 
later  married,  a  young  lady  from 
New  Brunswick,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  an  exhibit  at  the  fair. 

Cary  was  the  middle  boy  in  a 
family  of  three  boys.  His  older 


brother  was  Emory  and  the 
youngest  was  Pierce,  who  died  3 
years  ago.  He  recalls  that  he 
and  his  brothers  always  got 
along  well  together.  Cary  went 
to  the  Walter  Scott  grammar 
school  for  eight  years  and  to  the 
Hyde  Park  High  school  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1916. 

As  a  lad  he  worked  whenever 
he  could  to  earn  money  which 
was  none  too  plentiful  in  the 
family.  He  peddled  hand  bills, 
delivered  papers,  and  operated  a 
news  stand  at  63d  st.  and  Ken- 
wood av.  His  reading  consisted 
of  Horatio  Alger  and  the  Rover 
boys.  In  the  summer  he  would 
go  swimming  near  the  old  Chi- 
cago Beach  hotel.  At  Hyde  Park 
he  played  on  the  football  squad. 

After  leaving  Hyde  Park  High 
school  the  youth  took  a  job  at 
the  South  works  of  Illinois  Steel 
company  [now  the  United  States 
Steel  corporation].  At  the  time 
the  company  was  just  beginning 
to  put  in  instruments  which  re- 
corded the  operations  of  furn- 
aces and  boilers.  Stevenson's  job 
was  to  pick  up  the  charts  made 
by  the  instruments. 

Worker*  Are  Suspicious 
of   Firm's  Instruments 

He  recalled  that  the  workers 
were  suspicious  of  the  instru- 
ments, believing  they  were  being 
used  as  spies  against  them.  His 
work  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
see  every  part  of  the  big  plant. 

In  1917  the  country  went  to 
war  with  Germany.  Tho  only  18 
he  joined  D  battery  of  the  old 
1st  Illinois  field  artillery  [later 
the  149th  field  artillery  in  the 
Rainbow  division]  commanded 
by  Col.  Henry  T  Reilly.  His  unit 
went  thru  the  Champagne, 
Aisne-Marne,  St;  Mihiel,  and 
Meuse-Argonne  campaigns,  end- 
ing its  battle  career  before 
Sedan.  The  youngster  wound  up 
his  military  career  as  a  private 
first   class. 

After  the  war  he  went  back 
to  Illinois.  Steel  where  he  was 
assigned  to  work  in  the  electric 


furnace  department.  Electric 
furnaces,  used .  to  make  high 
grade  steel,  were  then  a  com- 
paratively new  development.  He 
soon  became  proficient  after 
starting  as  a  helper  at  a  25  ton 
furnace. 

In  1921~there  was  a  depression 
and  work  dropped  to  a  three  day 
a  week.  Stevenson  and  two 
friends  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lull  to  go  to  school  at 
Carnegie  institute  in  Pittsburgh 
with  the  aid  of  funds  advanced 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  from  money 
left  over  from  the  war.  The  trio 
took  a  6  months  course  in  steel 
making.  They  worked  Saturday 
and  Sunday  in  a  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  company  mill  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  the 
plant  in  Chicago  was  still  operat- 
ing on  a  three  day  a  week  so 
Stevenson  took  a  job  with  Com- 
monwealth Edison.  At  first  he 
sold  irons  and  other  implements 
door  to  door  and  then  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  commercial  divi- 
sion where  he  sold  to  stores.  He 
found  out  that  the  power  division 
was  introducing  an  electric  fur- 
nace to  industry  in  Chicago  and 
needed  someone  to  promote  it 
because  no  one  in  the  depart- 
ment knew  anything  about  it. 

"Ah;  here's  my  chance,"  the 
young  man  said  to  himself,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  expe- 
rience with  electrical  furnaces. 
He  wrote  to  his  old  boss  at  Illi- 
nois Steel,  Herman  Schultz,  tell- 
ing him  about  the  fine  opportu- 
nity and  asking  for  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Schultz  sent  back  a  letter  de- 
scribing Stevenson  as  a'"  wonder- 
ful electric  furnace  man."  The 
letter  won  him  an  appointment 
in  the  department  and  an  order 
to  go  to  Westinghouse  Electric 
company  headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh for  instructions. 

And  then  carr*  the  awful  dis- 
covery that  the  furnace  was  not 
the  kind  with  which  he  was  fa- 
miliar. It  was  one  used  to  bake 
steel    at    high    temperature    to 


change  its  characteristics.  It  was 
as  different  from  the  furnace 
with  which  he  was  familiar  as  a 
rowboat  is  from  a  $500,000  steam 
yacht. 

He   Goes   to   Pittsburgh 
and  Returns  an  "Expert" 

However,  he  said  nothing,  went 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  came  back  an 
"  expert "  whose  task  it  was  to 
show  Chicago  industry  how  use- 
ful the  furnace  was.  Stevenson 
worked  with  the  furnace  for  the 
Edison  company  for  sometime. 
In  that  time  he  met  Hansen  who 
was  Chicago  representative  for 
a  Milwaukee  company  that  made 
electric  furnaces.  When  Hansen 
was  called  to  the  Milwaukee 
headquarters  Stevenson  took 
over  the  Chicago  office. 

A.  N.  Lindberg  became  a  cus- 
tomer and  a  friend.  The-  older 
man  kept  urging  the  heat  treat- 
ing furnace  salesman  to  go  into 
business  for  himself.  In  1929 
Lindberg  got  his  friend  to  buy 
some  stock  in  the  Lindberg  Steel 
Treating  company  and  as  a  re- 
ward made  him  a  director  of  the 
company.  Meantime,  in  the  pre- 
ceding years  Stevenson  took 
courses  night  in  metallurgy  at 
the  old  Armour  Institute  and  in 
business  management  at  North- 
western university. 

Then  came  1935.  Lindberg  the 
year  before  had  developed  a  new 
type  electric  heat  treating  fur- 
nace and  he  again  urged  Steven- 
son to  establish  a  company  to 
manufacture  the  device.  The  de- 
pression had  cleaned  out  Steven- 
son. However,  Lindberg  agreed 
to  advance  $5,000.  Stevenson  got 
his  friend  Hansen  to  leave  Mil- 
waukee and  join  him.  So  the  little 
business  was  formed  in  tiny 
quarters.  Lindberg  got  a  third 
of  the  stock  as  did  Stevenson  and 


Hansen    except    for    a    small 
amount  the  latter  two  each  gave 
to  executives. 
Little    Company   Advances, 
Becomes   Leader  of  Field 

In  1935  industry  was  staging  a 
comeback.  The  little  company  by 
reason  of  its  flexibility  was  abje 
to  outpace  its  larger  rivals.  In  a 
few  years  it  became' the  leader 
in  its  field,  the  manufacture  of 
heat  treating  furnaces  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  individual  com- 
panies. It  now  has  a  plant  in 
Milan,  Italy,  and  associate  opera- 
tions in  England,  Australia,  and 
France. 

In  1940  the  company  decided 
to  put  up  a  new  plant.  Steven- 
son didn't  want  just  another 
structure  of  "  1940  modernistic 
design."  He  wanted  something 
beautiful  and  distinctive.  He  had 
admired  the  Williamsburg  devel- 
opment. The  present  building,  for 
which  a  woman,  Mary  Ann  Craw- 
ford, was  architect,  is  the  result 
of  his  admiration,  for  early  Amer- 
ican designs. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  in 
1926  was  married  to  a  Woodlawn 
young  lady  whom  he  met  at  a 
party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
who  reside  on  the  south  side,  have 
two  sons  and  two  daughters — 
William,  Mrs.  Patricia  Galvin, 
Nancy,  and  Cary  H.  Jr.  He  likes 
to  play  golf  and  enjoys  driving 
foreign  made  autos  as  a  hobby. 

Stevenson  is  interested  in  the 
near  northwest  side  area  in  which 
his  plant  is  located.  The  plant 
has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  its- 
site  to  lawns  and  shrubbery, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  neighborhood. 
He  also  is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  own  employes,  num- 
bering about  500,  and  with  his 
partner,  Hansen,  is  carrying  on 
a  progressive  and  liberal  labor 
policy. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  C.  M.  Roddewig,  President 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


Many  years  ago,  long  before 
the  government  began  support- 
ing farm  prices,  a  small  farm 
boy  might  have  been  observed  in 
the  village  barber  shop  in  New- 
castle, Neb.,  shining  the  shoes  of 
farmers  who  had  come  in  from 
the  country  for  a  Saturday  night 
in  town.  The  boy  often  earned 
$2  for  an  afternoon  and  evening 
of  shoe  shining  at  a  time  when 
a  nickel  was  an  important  piece 
of  currency  in  Nebraska. 

Apart  from  a  rare  town 
"  sport  "—the  village  population 
was  counted  in  hundreds — there 
were  few  persons  in  the  area  to 
whom  a  nickel  was  something 
that  could  be  squandered  on  such 
an  example  of  self-indulgence  as 
a  shoeshine.  Thus  the  accumu- 
lation of -such  a  vast  sum  in  one 
day  could  well  be  interpreted  as 
expressing  the  esteem  of  the 
community  for  the  young  shoe 
polisher. 

Tho  we  weren't  present  in 
Newcastle  when  the  superior 
shoe  shining  was  taking  place, 
judging  the  boy  from  the  man, 
we  can  see  the  reason  for  the 
youthful  popularity.  For  sitting 
in  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  rail- 
road overlooking  Michigan  av., 
the  former  bootblack,  Clair  M. 
Roddewig,  is  possessed  of  a 
gentle  courtesy  that  is  not  some- 
thing new.  It  must  have  been 
with  him  always. 

Plenty   to   Do   on    Farm, 
Even   for  a  Small  Lad 

The  C.  &  E.  I.'s  president  was 
born  April  18,  1903,  on  a  farm 
on  the  edge  of  Newcastle.  His 
father  was  E.  J.  Roddewig,  who 
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raised  corn  and  oats,  had  a  few 
cows  in  pasture,  and  supplement- 
ed his  modest  income  by  occa- 
sionally acting  as  an  auctioneer. 
Young  Clair  had  plenty  to. do  on 
the  farm,  even  as  a  tiny  lad.  He 
soon  learned  to  milk  the  cows. 
He  sold  the  milk  around  town 
from  tin  pails  for  5  cents  a  quart. 

He  was  a  typical  farm  boy,  go- 
ing to  country  school,  shooting 
rabbits  with  a  shotgun  and  squir- 
rels with  a  rifle,  swimming  in 
nearby  creeks  and  working 
wherever  he  could  to  earn  extra 
money.  In  the  winter  he  skated 
on  the  bayous  of  the  Missouri 
river  #some  miles  away.  He  read 
Horatio  Alger  and  the  Rover 
boys. 

In  the  spring  and  in  the  au- 
tumn he  would  get  a  big  thrill 


watching  Winnebago  and  Sioux 
Indians  as  they  traveled  back 
and  forth  between  their  reserva- 
tions on  visits  to  others.  Some 
of  the  Indians  would  ride  horse- 
back, others  traveled  in  buggies 
and  wagons,  and  some  walked. 
There  were  kids  and  dogs.  The 
processions  would  extend  for  a 
mile  or  so. 

Once  when  he  was  about  4 
the  boy  was  playing  with  matches 
near  a  pile  of  hay.  Both  the 
hay  pile  and  a  barn  went  up  in 
flames.  Surprisingly,  his  father, 
ordinarily  a  stern  man,  didn't 
punish  the  youngster:  the  child 
learned  not  to  play  with  matches 
the  hard  way.  Another  experi- 
ence the  Roddewig  family  had 
with  fire  occurred  one  Fourth  of 
July.  The  family  left  early  in 
'the  morning  to  pay  a  visit,  re- 
turning to  town  in  the  evening 
to  find  the  entire  business  dis- 
trict burned  to  the  ground. 

Market    Trips   Give   Him 
Tatte  of   "Big  City"  Life 

Young  Clair  went  to  high 
school  in  Newcastle  for  two 
years  until  1918,  when  the  family 
moved  to  a  farm  2^  miles  from 
the  town  of  Hartington,  Neb.  In 
high  school  he  played  half  back 
on  the  football  team  and  catcher 
on  the  baseball  team.  He  got  his 
first  taste  of  "big  city"  life 
when  once  a  year  his  father 
would  ship  hogs  and  cattle  to 
Sioux  City,  la.,  by  train.  The 
father  and  son  would  accompany 
the  shipment  to  market  and  re- 
turn home  by  the  night  train. 

In  1921  the  youth  was  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  on  the  farm.  Two 
years  later  he  decided  that  farm- 
ing was  too  rough  for  him.  His 
father  had  been  caught  with  his 
corn  cribs  full  and  with  fat  cattle 
on  his  land  at  a  time  when  prices 
collapsed.  The  father  lost  almost 
everything.  However,  when  the 
son  informed  him  he  was  giving 
up  farming,  he  gave  the  son  his 
blessing  and  $60. 

Tlie  young  man  used  the  $60 
to  pay  his  tuition  at  Boyles  Busi- 


ness college  in  Omaha  for  three 
months.  He  got  a  job  working 
for  his  room  and  board  and  met 
his  other  financial  needs  by 
working  as  clerk  nights  for 
Western  Union  company  at  $60 
a  month.  In  the  fall  "of  1923  he 
enrolled  in  night  classes  of  the 
Creighton  •university  law  school, 
shifting  to  day  work  with  West- 
ern Union.  Later  he  took  a  job 
collecting  for  a  credit  clothing 
company.  He  thought  he  could 
help  his  studies  by  getting  legal 
experience  from  collecting.  He 
did. 

In  June,  1926,  after  three  years 
at  law  school,  he  took  bar  exam- 
inations for  the  state  of  Nebras- 
ka and  passed.  He  opened  a  law 
office  in  Omaha  the  same  year. 
His  first"  client  was  the  credit 
clothing  company  for  which  he 
had  been  a  collector.  In  order 
to  eat  he  worked  as  a  switch- 
board operator  for  a  hotel  nights, 
Saturday  afternoons,  and  Sun- 
days. He  continued  to  practice 
law  in  Omaha  without  great  fi- 
nancial success. 

In  1931  a  friend  of  the  family 
suggested  that  he  might  do  bet- 
ter if  he  opened  an  office  in  Wit- 
ten,  S.  D.t  a  town  of  350.  Despite 
its  size,  the  town  and  surround- 
ing territory  generated  a  good 
bit  of  law  business.  Indians  in 
the  area  frequently  got  into 
trouble,  there  were  leases  to  be 
drawn,  and  sharecropper  rents 
to  be  collected. 

However,  in  April,  1933,  Rod- 
dewig decided  to  apply  for  a  le- 
gal job  in  Pierre,  the  state  capi- 
tal. He  got  the  post,  held  it  for 
a  few  months,  then  was  appoint- 
ed an  assistant  attorney  general. 
In  1934  the  governor  appointed 
him  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  state  banking  de- 
partment. In  this  capacity  he 
handled  the  legal  affairs  involved 
in  liquidation  of  closed  banks. 

In  1936  he  was  nominated  for 
attorney  general  on  the  Demo- 


cratic  ticket  and  won,  while  a 
Republican  won  the  governor- 
ship. In  the  fall  election  of  1938 
he  got  trounced,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  politics  "  was  not  for  me  as 
a  steady  diet."  He  decided  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  specialize.  To 
this  end  he  took  and  passed  a 
civil  service  examination  which 
led  to  his  appointment  as  an  at- 
torney for  'the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  with  head- 
quarters in  Minneapolis.  His  first 
work  for  the  ICC  dealt  with 
trucking  operations. 

In  March,  1942,  the  govern- 
ment seized  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
and  Western  railroad  in  Illinois 
as  a  result  of  strikes.  Roddewig 
was  assigned  to  the  road  to 
handle  Its  legal  affairs.  George 
P.  McNear  Jr.,  the  road's  presi- 
dent, later  was  assassinated  in 
an  ambush.  Roddewig  is  still 
hopeful  that  those  responsible  for 
the  murder  will  be  caught. 

His  next  position  was  with  the 
office  of  defense  transportation. 
In  1943  he  served  as  assistant 
general  counsel  of  the  ODT  and 
in  1944  was  made  general  coun- 
sel. A  year  later  he  was  asked 
to  become  the  general  counsel 
for  the  C.  &  E.  I.  When  John 
Budd  resigned  as  president  of  the 
road  in  1949  he  recommended  the 
election  of  Roddewig  as  his  suc- 
cessor, which  was  done. 

While  he  was  serving  the  state 
government  of  South  Dakota  he 
met  Miss  Geraldine  Hendrick, 
who  was  secretary  to  the  state 
auditor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roddewig, 
who  reside  in  the  Beverly  Hills 
area  of  the  far  south  side,  have 
three  children— Mar^y  Joan,   12; 


Geraldine  Claire,   11,  and  Rich- 
ard, 5. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
has  had  to  struggle  to  get  ahead, 
commends  to  young  men  the  rail- 
road industry  as  the  choice  for 
their  life  work.  He  says  all  the 
railroads  have  great  need  for 
capable  and  energetic  young 
men.  This  need  is  especially 
acute  in  the  case  of  engineers, 
who  "have  been  passing  up  the 
railroads  in  favor  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  other  industries. 

"I  have  seen  a  revolution  in 
railroading  take  place  in  the  last 
10  years,"  Roddewig  told  this 
writer.  "  The  railroads  have  met 
inflation  head-on  and  in  my  opin- 
ion they  have  whipped  it.  This 
they  did  thru  mechanization  and 
modernization." 

He  explained  that  the  rail- 
roads had  to  overcome  labor 
shortages  in  the  last  few  years 
by  turning  to  mechanization.  For 
example,  machines  now  do  most 
of  the  track  work  formerly  per- 
formed by  back  breaking  labor 
by  section  gangs. 

The  C.  &  E.  I.  is  important  to 
Chicago  because  it  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  with  the  rail- 
roads which  serve  the  fast  grow- 
ing southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  known  as  a 
bridge  road.  It  has  four  entries 
to  the  Ohio  river  area  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  center  for 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  de- 
velopments in  the  country,  no- 
tably in  the  field  of  chemical 
companies.  The  last  three  years 
have  been  the  most  profitable  in 
the  road's  history. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Carl  Thorgersen,  Builder 
of  Industrial  Plants 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


His  journey  thru  life  has  taken 
Carl  Thorgersen  from  the  little 
Jutland  village  of  Agger  in  Den- 
mark to  an  attractive  residence 
in  Sauganash,  one  of  Chicago's 
most  pleasant  residential  dis- 
tricts. Along  the  way  he  has  en- 
countered hard  work  and  more 
hard  work,  successes  and  disap- 
pointments. His  successes  in- 
clude the  construction  of  some 
of  Chicago's  most  famed  indus- 
trial plants  which  contributed 
greatly  to  America's  strength  in 
World  War  II.  His  disappoint- 
ments came  among  other  things 
from  financial  setbacks  and 
building  contracts  lost. 

Probably  there  are  not  a  great 
many  Chicagoans  who  have  ever 
heard  of  him,  but  Thorgersen's 
work  in  his  own  line  has  been 
such  as  to  enhance  the  city's 
reputation  in  the  construction 
field.  He  is  a  modest  and  un- 
assuming gentleman  who  still 
retains  a  dash  of  Danish  accent. 
He  enjoys  food  in  the  Scandi- 
navian style  and  he  is  rarely 
seen  without  a  cigar  being  close 
at  hand.  He  is  a  good,  average, 
moderately  successful  Chicagoan. 

Thorgersen's  story  is  typical 
of  that  of  others  of  Chicago's 
adopted  sons  who  left  homes 
overseas  with  little  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and  with 
little  money,  but  with  a  will  to 
make  something  of  themselves. 
He  started  his  Chicago  career 
doing  work  which  many  modern 
youngsters  would  scorn.  He 
helped  form  the  contracting  firm, 
Thorgersen  &  Ericksen  company, 
of  which  he  is  president. 

Industrial  plants  built  by  the 
company  include  the  vast  Mel- 
rose Park  structure   put  up  in 
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World  War  II  for  the  Buick 
Motor  division  of  General  Mo- 
tors corporation  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aviation  engines.  It 
is  now  owned  by  International 
Harvester  company.  Another  war 
time  project  was  the  big  plant 
built  for  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries in  East  Chicago  for  the 
production  of  heavy  armor  for 
military  tanks. 

Farm    Work,    Swimming, 
Fishing   Fill   Summers 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  Jan.  12,  1891,  in  Agger.  His 
father,  Christian,  ran  a  little 
merchandise  store.  The  family 
income  was  modest.  Carl  lived 
the  life  of  the  other  youngsters 
in  a  town  that  faced  the  North 
sea.  In  summer  he  and  the  other 


boys  enjoyed  swimming  in  near- 
by Lim  fiord.  And  always  there 
was  fishing,  mainly  for  flounders. 
The  summers  also  found  the 
youngsters  working  on  farms. 

Young  Carl  went  to  school 
Until  he  was  13.  He  studied  the 
building  trade  for  a  time  with 
an  architect  in  a  nearby  town. 
He  went  to  night  school.  When 
he  was  13  he  took  a  job  in  a 
shipyard,  working  on  fishing 
boats.  There  he  learned  the  car- 
pentering trade.  He  occasionally 
got  a  letter  from  his  brother 
Thomas  who  was  employed  in 
the  New  York  office  of  Scanda- 
navian-A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  Steamship 
company.  The  brother  told  him 
of  the  wonders  of  the  United 
States  and  urged  him  to  come 
to  New  York. 

When  Carl  was  17  he  left  Den- 
mark. His  brother  met  him  in 
New  York,  but  Carl  went  on  to 
Chicago  where  his  family  had 
friends.  The  youth  had  about 
$10  in  his  pockets  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  city  and  could  speak 
no  English.  He  went  to  live  with 
his  friends  on  the  south  side  who 
got  him  a  job  at  $9  a  week  trim- 
ming the  greens  on  the  South 
Shore  Country  club's  golf  course. 
He  increased  his  pay  by  occa- 
sionally washing  dishes  at  night 
for  $2. 

About  a  year  later  he  left  his 
job  at  the  club  when  he  got  a 
union  permit  to  work  as  a  car- 
penter. Several  years  later  he 
received  a  union  card. 
Big  Opportunity  Comes 
When  Boss  Goes  Broke 

When  Thorgersen  was  about 
21  he  and  a  young  fellow  coun- 
tryman, H.  C.  Ericksen,  had  an 
opportunity  to  gO  into  business 
for  themselves  as  carpenter  con- 
tractors. Their  luck  came  about- 
as  a  result  of  the  misfortune  of 
the  contractor  for  whom  they 
worked.  When  their  boss  went 
broke  while  building  a  number 
of  small  houses  the  sponsor  of 
the  venture  asked  the  two 
if  they  could  complete  the  job. 

Tho   they  had  only   a   couple 


hundred  dollars  capital  between 
them,  the  two  friends  told  the 
owner  they  could  finish  the  job 
and  did.  Thus  was  born  their 
company  and  an  association 
which  lasted  until  1945  when 
Ericksen  died.  In  the  years  that 
followed  the  formation  of  the 
firm  Thorgersen  concentrated  on 
the  business  part  of  the  enter- 
prise while  Ericksen  did  much 
of  the  field  work. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  little  carpenter  con- 
tracting firm  specialized  in  build- 
ing homes  on  the  south  side.  In 
1920  it  broadened  its  field  to  in- 
clude the  construction  of  many 
apartment  buildings,  ranging  in 
size' from  25  to  100  units.  Most 
of  these  buildings  were  put  up 
or.  the  north  side. 

Starting  in  1925  the  firm  also 
did  the  carpentry  and  brick  work . 
for  a  number  of  Chicago  schools, 
including  Steinmetz  High  school 
and  Hubbard  elementary  school. 
It  put  in  the  foundation  for  the 
huge    Chicago   Vocational   High 
school  on  the  south  side. 
Four  Rough    Years,    Then 
a   l\r%  Million  Job  for  C.   Af. 

Then  came  the  great  depres- 
sion. The  firm  had  a  difficult 
time  just  surviving.  After  four 
years  of  hard  times  business  be- 
gan to  pick  up  a  little.  One  of 
the  most  joyous  moments  for  the 
two  partners  came  when  they 
learned  they  were  the  low  bid- 
ders on  a  job  near  La  Grange 
at  the  plant  of  Electro-Motive 
division  of  General  Motors.  The 
firm  built  three  units  costing 
about  $1,500,000  at  the  vast  loco- 
motive plant.  And  there  were 
other  jobs. 

When  the  clouds  of  World 
War  II  gathered  on  the  horizon 
the  partners  received  word  that 
Buick  was  planning  to  build  a 
mammoth  plant  in  the  Chicago 
area  to  assemble  aviation  en- 
gines for  America's  fighting 
planes.  They  submitted  a  bid  and 
were  happy  and  surprised  when 
they   were    informed    they    had 


been   awarded   the   contract. 

Work  was  started  on  the  struc- 
ture, containing  about  2  million 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  March 
17,  1941.  Late  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  Buick  was  en- 
gaged in  trial  assembly  of  its 
first  airplane  engines  and  by 
early  1942  was  in  large  scale 
production.  This  job  brought 
Thorgersen  and  his  partner  into 
association  with  Harlow  H.  Cur- 
tice, then  head  of  Buick  and  now 
president  of  General  Motors  cor- 
poration; Ivan  L.  Wiles,  now 
head  of  Buick;  Edward  Rags- 
dale,  Buick's  chief  engineer,  and 
others  whose  names  are  import- 
ant in  the  automobile  world. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  built  by  Thorgersen  & 
Ericksen  is  the  huge  building 
put  up  for  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries across  the  road  from  In- 
land Steel  Company's  mill  in 
East  Chicago.  This  plant,  of  very 
heavy  construction,  also  was 
erected  in  record  time. 
Awarded  Buick  Contract 
for   Plant   Improvements 

One  fine  day  after  the  war 
Thorgersen  got  a  phone  call 
from  Curtice  asking  him  to  come 
to  Flint,  Mich.  Wiles  and  other 
Buick  officials  were  with  Curtice 
when  he  asked  the  Chicagoan, 
"  Would  you  be  interested  in 
putting  up  some  buildings  in 
Flint?  "  Thorgersen  told  the 
Buick  official  he  was,  hurried 
back  to  Chicago  and  did  some 
figuring  which  brought  him  a 
contract  on  a  fee  basis  for  in- 
stalling enormous  post-war  im- 
provements at  the  Buick  plant. 

The  biggest  current  operation 
of  the  company  is  a  dual  purpose 
plant  nearing  completition  at 
Willow  Springs.  Half  of  the  vast 
structure  is  being  used  by  Buick 


to  build  jet  engines  for  Ameri- 
can warplanes  and  half  by 
Fisher  Body  division  of  General 
Motors  for  the  manufacture  of 
body  stampings.  This  structure, 
too,  is  of  exceedingly  heavy  con- 
struction. This  was  the  first 
General  Motors  plant  built  un- 
der a  policy  established  by 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  former  G.  M. 
president  and'  now  secretary  of 
defense,  for  dual  purpose  plants 
as  a  means  of  keeping  defense 
plants  in  good  working  order. 

Moving  back  again  into  the 
life  of  Thorgersen,  we  find  him 
for  a  time  a  hight  school  student 
at  Englewood  High  school  where 
he  learned  to  read  and  write 
English.  One  of  the  things  he 
found  was  that  English  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  so 
many  words  are  spelled  one  way 
and  pronounced  another. 

In  1916  he  became  a  citizen 
and  married  Miss  Esther  Kling, 
a  young  woman  of  Swedish 
descent  whom  he  had  met  at  a 
Christmas  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thorgersen  have  three  children 
— Mrs.  Ruth  Hansen,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Off,  and  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Agger.  All  live  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

For  recreation  Thorgersen  oc- 
casionally plays  golf.  He  enjoys 
fishing  in  northern  Wisconsin 
and  in  the  fall  likes  to  go  duck 
hunting  along  the  Illinois  river. 
On  an  occasion  he  plays  gin 
rummy  with  friends. 

He  is  enthusiastic  about  his 
adopted  country  and  city.  They 
have  been  good  to  him  and  he 
appreciates  his  good  fortune,  he 
told  the  writer.  He  added  that 
if  a  man  will  apply  himself  to 
his  job,  whatever  it  is,  he  can 
find  success. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Ervin  J.  Goebel,  Cruise 
Ship  Line  Operator 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Little  did  Erv  Goebel  think 
when  as  a  small  boy  in  Pekin, 
111.,  he  watched  the  river  craft 
move  up  and  down  the  Illinois 
river  that  he  one  day  would  be 
the  top  executive  of  the  last  re- 
maining American  steamship  line 
to  operate  cruise  ships  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  As  the  son  of  a 
minister  of  limited  means  his 
horizon  did  not  extend  much  be- 
yond the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Illinois.  An  event  was  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  big  town  of 
the  region,  Peoria. 

However,  fate  moves  folks 
over  unexpected  paths  and  the 
former  Pekin  youngster  who  at 
one  time  planned  to  be  a  college 
professor  of  economics  today  is 
the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Chicago,  Duluth  and  Geor- 
gian Bay  Transit  company,  the 
Georgian  Bay  Line,  with  an  of- 
fice in  La  Salle  st.  The  line  op- 
erates the  ships  North  American 
and  South  American. 

So  we  introduce  to  his  fellow 
Chicagoans  Ervin  J.  Goebel,  one 
cf  the  most  enthusiastic  boosters 
hereabouts  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
To  him  and  to  many  others  the 
Great  Lake  s — t  h  e  changing 
moods  and  colors  of  their  waters 
and  the  skies  above  them,  the 
rivers  and  channels  that  connect 
them,  their  islands,  their  beauti- 
ful shores — are  among  the  rich- 
est of  America's  scenic  blessings. 

Recalls   Those  Earlier  Days 
of  River  Passenger  Boats 

His  memory  goes  back  to  the 
brief  period  in  his  life  when  the 
Chicago  river  in  the  summer 
months  was  crowded  with  pas- 
senger boats.    A  few  years  after 
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lis  entry  into  the  shipping  busi- 
ness in  1922  autos  and  trucks  put 
an  end  to  much  of  the  lakes' 
local  passenger  and  frate  traffic. 

However,  he  has  achieved  a 
moderate  success  in  keeping  the 
last  two  American  cruise  ships, 
the  North  American  and  the 
South  American,  a  profitable  op- 
eration and  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  some  15,000  persons  who 
tide  them  each  year. 

Goebel  was  born  March  28, 
1905,  in  Elmwood  Place,  a  Cin- 
cinnati suburb.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  George  W.  Goebel,  was  a 
pastor  in  the  Evangelical  church, 
an  offshoot  of  the  German  Lu- 
theran church.  In  1907  the 
family  moved  to  Pekin  where 
the  father's  small  income  was 
extended  by  gifts  of  food  from 


the  farmers  in  the  country. 

Goebel  recalls  that  he  had  a 
sort  of  Tom  Sawyer  life  in 
Pekin.  He  went  fishing  for  cat- 
fish in  the  Illinois.  He  learned 
to  swim  in  the  odorous  sulphur 
waters  in  Mineral  Springs  park. 
As  might  be  expected  he  spent 
the  bigger  part  of  his  Sundays 
in  church.  Until  he  was  5  his 
mother  sat  in  the  back  pew  so 
that  her  son  could  lay  his  head 
in  her  lap  and  nap.  This  she 
probably  did  as  a  precaution  to 
keep  the  boy  from  fidgeting  dur- 
ing her  husband's  sermons. 

The  youngster  earned  money 
whenever  he  could.  He  recalls 
that  among  other  things  as  a 
small  boy  he  picked  cherries  at 
V-k  cents  a  quart.  He  could  pick 
from  18  to  20  quarts  a  day. 
When  older  he  worked  as  water 
boy  for  thresher  crews  in  the 
country.  Using  a  horse  and 
buggy  he  followed  the  men 
around  with  a  water  jug  for 
which  he  was  paid  50  cents  to 
$1  a  day.  He  was  graduated 
from  grammar  school  in  Pekin. 

Family  Moves  to  De$  Plain** 
and  Erv  Enters  Maine  High 

When  he  was  14  the  family 
moved  to  Des  Plaines  where  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Goebel  became  pastor 
of  a  church.  Erv  entered  Maine 
Township  High  school  where  he 
played  basketball. 

While  in  high  school  there  oc- 
curred the  event  that  directed 
him  toward  his  career,  tho  he 
would  have  laughed  at  a  predic- 
tion of  such  an  outcome  at  the 
time.  One  year  he  had  a  free 
hour  which  he  proposed  to  de- 
vote to  study.  A  teacher  urged 
him  to  use  the  hour  to  study 
typing.  Tho  he  considered  typ» 
ihg  a  waste  of  time  he  took  it 
any  way. 

The  young  student  took  what 
jobs  around  town  he  could,  get. 
He  clerked  in  a  fruit  store  and  de- 
livered packages  for  a  variety 
store  among  other  jobs.  In  1922  he 
learned  that  the  Goodrich  Trans- 
it   company    needed    an    office 


boy  for  the  summer  vacation 
period.  When  he  applied  the 
first  thing  he  was  asked  was: 
"  Can  you  run  a  typewriter? " 
He  could,  so  he  got  the  job, 
which  was  keeping  track  of  res- 
ervations. 

At  the  time  Goodrich  was  a 
flourishing  line  operating  some 
10  ships,  including  the  Alabama, 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Puritan,  Illi- 
nois, and  Christopher  Columbus. 
Ports  served  included  White 
Lake,  Muskegon,  Holland,  and 
Grand  Haven  in  Michigan  and 
Milwaukee  and  other  Wisconsin 
cities.  In  that  period  many 
Chicago  business  men  left  Fri- 
day night  for  their  summer 
homes  by  Goodrich  boat  and 
returned  by  boats  leaving  Sun- 
day night. 

The  next  summer  Goebel  be- 
came a  ticket  seller  and  in  his 
third  summer  he  became  head 
ticket  seller.  For  the  first  time 
he  was  given  a  pass  to  ride  a 
boat. 

In  1925  a  cousin,  E.  J.  Mayer, 
a  purser  with  the  Georgian  Bay 
Line,  said  he  could  get  him  a 
job  as  assistant  purser  on  the 
North  American.  He  was  told  to 
apply  to  Frank  S.  Smith,  an 
official.  Goebel  found  him  to  be 
a  gruff  old  Scot,  a  man  of  few 
words.  Fearing  that  working 
for  Smith  would  not  be  pleasant, 
he  thought  to  cause  the  Scot  to 
reject  him  by  saying  he  wanted 
$175  a  month,  an  amount  he 
considered  staggering.  However, 
Smith  a  few  days  later  offered 
to  pay  him  $550  for  the  season, 
which  Goebel  accepted. 

The  purser's  job  was  to  collect 
tickets,  handle  all  financial  mat- 
ters for  the  passengers  an<J  crew, 
and  buy  anything  needed  for  the 
boat  during  a  trip.  He  held  the 
assistant  purser's  job  for  a  cou- 
ple of  summers  which  made  him 
quite  a  wealthy  young  citizen. 

He  Enters  Elmhurst  College; 
Goes  to  Stanford  Senior  Year 

Upon  graduation  from  high 
school  he  entered  Elmhurst  col- 


lege  where  as  a  minister's  son 
he  got  a  half  rate  on  tuition.  His 
summer  earnings  paid  his  college 
expenses.  In  his  senior  year  "  just 
to  see  the  world"  he  went  to 
Stanford  university  in  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1927. 

Just  before  Christmas  while  at 
Stanford  he  received  a  letter 
telling  him  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed purser  of  the  North 
American  for  the  next  season. 
He  was  22  when  graduated  from 
Stanford.  He  worked  on  the  boat 
in  the  summer  and  in  the  fall 
started  a  teaching  career  at  Elm- 
hurst  college.  He  taught  eco- 
nomics and  business  administra- 
tion. 

Then,  to  broaden  his  prospects 
for  a  teaching  career,  he  took  a 
graduate  course  in  economics  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  From 
that  course  he  learned  at  least 
one  thing:  He  could  make  more 
money  in  private  business  than 
in  teaching.  While  an  instructor 
at  Elmhurst  and  studying  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  he 
worked  on  the  boats  during  the 
summer. 

In  1929  when  he  was  purser 
on  the  North  American  he  met 
Miss  Geraldine  Hobson,  whose 
home  was  in  Macedonia,  la.  Miss 
Hobson,  who  was  the  children's 
hostess  for  the  boat,  changed 
her  name  to  Goebel  in  1930. 

And  then  along  with  some  100 
million  plus  other  Americans, 
Goebel  and  his  bride  found  them- 
selves in  the  middle  of  a  first 
class  depression.  And  like  the 
others  he  was  thankful  for  any 
favor  that  would  assure  his  hav- 
ing regular  meals.  So  when  in 
1932  he  was  asked  if  he  would 
'like  to  take  a  permanent,  or 
reasonably  permanent,  job  with 


the  Georgian  Bay  Line  he  gave 
an  enthusiastic  yes. 

First  Position  with  Line 
/«  as   Traveling  Agent 

His  first  position  was  as  a 
traveling  agent  for  the  company 
which  resulted  in  his  traveling 
all  over  the  country  seeking  con- 
ventions and  other  business.  The 
permanent  position  put  an  end 
to  his  summer  work  on  the 
boats.  In  1933  Chicago's  great 
fair,  a  Century  of  Progress,  gave 
the  steamship  business  a  boost. 
A  repetition  of  the  fair  the  next 
year  also  helped. 

In  1935,  when  only  30,  Goebel 
became  passenger  traffic  mana- 
ger of  the  line.  In  the  ensuing 
years  he  continued  to  advance 
with  the  company  and  in  1947 
was  named  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer. 

Since  the  war  the  Georgian 
Bay  Line  has  been  making  a 
reasonable  profit.  In  the  war 
years  the  ships,  of  course,  were 
loaded  all  the  time.  In  recent 
years  the  week  long  tours  on 
the  company's  two  ships  have 
been  growing  in  popularity.  One 
important  reason  has  been  tbe 
increasing  traffic  and  hazards  of 
highway  travel.  Folks  have 
learned  that  within  the  center 
of  their  own  country  they  have 
one  of  the  most  delightful  areas 
to  be  found  on  the  globe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goebel  live  in 
Wilmette.  They  have  one  son, 
Gordon  H.,  who  this  summer  is 
working  as  an  assistant  purser 
on  the  South  American.  Two 
years  ago  Goebel  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Passenger  Traffic  Offi- 
cers, 98  per  cent  of  whose  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  railroad 
men. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Ira  M.  Pink,  President 
of  Englander  Company 

By  Philip  Hampson 


Ira  M.  Pink  hopes  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  Cubs  win  a 
world  series.  He  was  brought  up 
with  the  Cubs  as  a  small  boy  in 
the  days  when  the  phrase, 
"Tinker  to  Evers  to  Chance" 
was  meaningful  to  every  true 
supporter  of  what  was  then  Chi- 
cago's west  side  ball  club.  Joe 
Tinker,  Johnny  Evers,  and  Frank 
Chance  [the  peerless  leader]  were 
heroes  then  to  Pink  and  they 
still  are — only  he  would  like  to 
see  the  Cubs  get  a  new  set  of 
heroes  to  brag  about. 

For  that's  the  kind  of  a  man 
Pink  is — he  wants  everything 
with  which  he  is  connected  or 
in  which  he  has  an  interest  to 
be  successful.  In  his  own  life  he 
has  worked  long  and  hard,  often 
against  odds.  He  has  used  his 
imagination  and  he  has  perse- 
vered. Whatever  he  has  done  he 
has  done  to  the  fullest.  Needless 
to  say  he  tias  been  successful  in 
his  own  line  of  business,  the 
manufacture  of  mattresses  and 
related  lines  of  merchandise. 

He  is  president  of  Englander 
company,  Chicago,  which  has  16 
plants  thruout  the  country  and 
distributes  its  mattresses  and 
other  products  from  warehouses 
in  42  cities.  He  has  made  into 
a  comparatively  big  operation  a 
kind  of  business  that,  except  for 
a  few  larger  organizations,  was 
pretty  much  localized  thruout 
the  country. 

H.  maintains  that  a  good  part 
of  his  success  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  fortunate  breaks,  of  ar- 
riving to  market  with  a  product 
at  a  time  public  demand  was  rip- 
est, He  says  that  his  success  and 
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that  of  his  company  have  also 
been  the  result  of  fine  teamwork 
by  his  associates  in  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  noteworthy  that  as  he 
walks  thru  his  factory  on  the 
near  west  side  all  the  workers 
greet  him  with  friendly  smiles. 
He  knows  many  by  their  first 
names. 

Family  Wasn't  Wealthy, 
but  No  One   Went  Hungry 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  Oct.  5,  1899,  in  an  old  two 
story  house  in  Webster  av.  near 
Lincoln  park.  His  father,  Abe, 
was  in  the  cotton  felt  and  real 
estate  businesses.  The  father 
was  not  wealthy,  but  neither  did 
anyone  in  the  family  go  hungry. 
As  a  small  boy  Ira  enjoyed  the 
park  with  its  animal  house. 


When  Ira  was  G  the  family 
moved  to  Polk  and  Wood  sts. 
where  his  father  had  bought  a 
six  flat  building  across  the  street 
from  the  old  Cubs  park.  The 
area  now  is  part  of  the  site  of 
Chicago's  great  medical  center. 
The  boy  got  acquainted  with  the 
Cub  players  when  he  picked  up 
papers  and  bottles  left  in  the 
park  by  the  fans.  For  this  work 
he  got  a  free  ticket  to  next  day's 
game.  Often  the  players  would 
linger  after  a  game,  throwing 
balls  back  and  forth  and  letting 
their  young  friend  retrieve  them. 

The  youngster  went  to  the 
old  Marquette  grammar  school 
which  since  has  been  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  the  medical 
center.  He  liked  to  read — any 
book  that  had  action  and  excite- 
ment. In  the  summers  he  went 
with  his  family  for  a  vacation 
in  Michigan.  But  his  big  interest 
was  always  in  the  Cubs. 

When  he  was  13  he  went  to 
Crane  Technical  High  school 
from  which  he  was  graduated 
after  ZVz  years.  At  Crane  he 
was  captain  of  the  tennis  team, 
manager  of  the  basketball  team, 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  school's 
annual,  Science  &  Craft. 

After  graduation  he  worked 
for  a  time  in  the  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.  wholesale  department.  He 
got  a  temporary  two  week  job 
helping  to  take  inventories.  His 
task  required  that  he  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  arithmetic.  An- 
other part  time  job  in  those  days 
was  selling  neckties  for  the  old 
Hillman's  department  store  in 
State  st. 

Quits  U.   of  C.  in  3d  Year 
Expecting  Call  to   Colors 

He  went  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  leaving  in  his  third  year 
because  he  expected  to  be  called 
to  military  service.  However, 
World  War  I  ended  before  he 
was  called  to  the  colors. 

At  the  time  his  father  was 
interested  in  a  small  company 
called  the  Superior  Bedding 
works  [later  Superior  Felt  and 


Bedding  company]  which  had  a 
plant  at  1043  W.  Randolph  st. 
that  made  bed  comforts.  Young 
Pink  was  hired  by  the  company 
at  $12  a  week.  He  held  every 
kind  of  job,  including  paper 
work,  filling  orders,  working  in 
manufacturing,  and  sweeping 
out.  He  even  drove  a  truck. 

In  1919  his  pay  was  raised  to 
$25  a  week.  His  temper  was 
aroused  when  a  fellow  worker 
said  he  got  the  raise  because  his 
father  had  an  interest  in  the 
company.  So  he  asked  for  a  job 
selling  comforts  on  a  straight 
commission  basis. 

When  he  became  a  salesman 
Pink  found  he  had  picked  the 
right  field.  How  he  could  sell! 
A  great  help  was  the  fact  that 
he  started  his  sales  career  in  the 
"roaring  '20s"  when  everyone 
had  lots  of  money  and  "there 
was  never  going  to  be  another 
depression."  In  a  few  years  the 
young  salesman  was  getting  $35,- 
000  a  year— more  than  double 
what  the  company  officers  were 
being  paid. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Pink  sal- 
ary got  under  the  hides  of  the 
folks  with  the  titles.  So  in  1929, 
when  he  was  30,  Pink  was  pro- 
moted to  a  vice  presidency  and 
in  compensation  for  that  fine 
title  his  pay  was   cut  in  half. 

Recalls    the    Inexperience 
of  Salesman   and  Factory 

Looking  back  over  the  years, 
Pink  recalls  his  greenness  at 
first  in  selling  mattresses,  a 
product  which  the  company  had 
only  started  to  make.  When  he 
got  a  sizable  order  it  was  a  task 
to  have  the  mattresses  complet- 
ed on  time  because  the  folks  in 
the  factory  were  not  familiar 
with  their  manufacture.  But 
they  soon  learned. 

The  young  salesman  early 
adopted  a  policy  of  concentrat- 
ing his  efforts  on  large  sales  on 
the  theory  that  no  more  sales 


effort  was  required  to  convince 
a  big  buyer  than  a  small  one. 
On  one  occasion  he  solicited  an 
order  for  mattresses  from  a 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  buyer.  The 
buyer,  conserving  words,  said  he 
would  take  5,000  type  A  mat- 
tresses, 5,000  type  B,  and  3,000 
type  C. 

"Stop  kidding,  let's  get  down 
to  business,"  said  the  salesman. 

The  buyer  assured  he  was  not 
joking,  that  he  was  buying  $113,- 

000  of  mattresses.  Once  again 
Pink  had  to  help  prepare  the 
factory  to  get  out  an  order 
almost  too  big  for  it. 

Orders  received  from  the  big 
Chicago  merchandising  company 
proved  to  be  a  fortunate  break 
for  the  small  enterprise.  Sears' 
orders  grew  and  to  help  handle 
them  the  company  leased  space 
in  a  New  York  area  warehouse. 
Pink  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
eastern  operation.  On  arrival  he 
found  the  space  had  not  been 
cleared.  Rather  than  waste  his 
time  he  went  out  selling.  He 
was  successful  beyond  his  hopes. 

Firm  Hit  by  a  "  Depression 
That  Could  Never  Occur" 

In  1932  his  father  died  and  he 
was  recalled  to  Chicago.  At  that 
time  a  depression  that  "never 
could  occur"  was  making  life 
miserable  for  all  business,  includ- 
ing Superior  Felt,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  made  little 
progress.  In  1940  Pink  [who  had 
been  elected  president  in  1936] 
got  control  of  the  company  and 
in  the  same  year  bought  the 
Englander  company,  which  had 
been  having  rough  sledding 
financially.  The  name  of  the 
o-  iginal    firm   was    changed   to 

1  iglander  company  in  1943. 
\fter    Pink    got    control    he 


started  to  expand,  opening  plants 
in  other  cities.  He  spent  money 
on  research  and  development.  A 
high  spot  was  an  arrangement 
with  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
company  to  use  foam  rubber  for 
mattresses.  His  company  has  a 
plant  in  Baltimore  to  make  fiber- 
glass products  for  defense  and 
one  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  make 
shells  for  the  army. 

Ii>  1925  Pink  married  Miss 
Libbie  Phillipson,  whom  he  had 
known  for  several  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pink  have  two  daugh- 
ters— Mrs.  Joan  Berger,  who  re- 
sides in  Denver,  and  Miss  Alice, 
who  is  a  senior  at  Stanford  uni- 
versity. The  family  home  is  in 
a  penthouse  at  1350  Lake  Shore 
dr.  Pink  enjoys  golf,  but  he  likes 
fishing  even  more.  One  of  his 
favorite  spots  is  in  the  Current 
river  in  the  Ozarks,  near  the 
dividing  line  between  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  He  does  consid- 
erable traveling. 

His  major  hobbies  are  his  fac- 
tories, which  are  spotless.  He 
believes  that  good  housekeeping 
in  a  factory  makes  for  good 
workmanship.  And  he  is  not  a 
shy  little  business  violet.  He 
drives  a  big  car  and  knows  all 
the  policemen  along  the  boule- 
vards. 

Those  who  attended  the  Pink 
party  on  the  occasion  of  his 
opening  a  sales  headquarters  in 
the  Merchandise  Mart  last  win- 
ter will  never  forget  it.  The 
party  was  a  pink  affair  from  the 
color  of  the  balloons  and  decora- 
tions to  the  champagne  that  was 
sipped  in  large  quantities. 

His  office  in  his  factory  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  apart- 
ment. Pink  has  done  a  good  job 
of  helping  to  put  his  native  city 
on  America's  industrial  map. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  John  M.  Coates,  President 
of  Masonite  Corporation 

fty  Philip  Higmpson 


Early  in  September,  1929,  John 
M.  Coates  had  a  decision  to  make. 
He  had  determined  to  go  to  Har- 
vard law  school.  He  needed 
money  to  finance  his  attendance. 
He  had  some  stocks  which  he  had 
purchased  out  of  his  earnings 
while  working  for  an  insurance 
company.  Should  he  sell  all  the 
stocks  at  once  to  obtain  the  need- 
ed cash?  His  answer  to  himself 
was — sell. 

Those  readers  of  this  sketch 
who  had  attained  an  age  of  15  or 
so  in  1929  will  recall  without 
much  trouble  certain  events  that 
took  place  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.  Had  the  young  man  [he 
was  23]  put  off  selling  his  stock, 
he  probably  now  would  be  in  the 
insurance  business  instead  of 
serving  the  Masonite  corporation 
as  its  president. 

The  1929  stock  market  crash 
very  likely  would  have  ended 
Coates'  legal  career  before  it  was 
startedk  And  it  was  his  legal 
career  that  took  him  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Masonite,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's most  widely  known 
building  material  enterprises. 
From  wood  waste  Masonite 
manufactures  woodlike  boards 
which  have  a  thousand  uses. 

But  let's  start  at  the  beginning 
of  the  career  of  the  handsome 
Mr.  Coates,  who  is  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  half  century  line — a 
line  that  has  been  crossed  by  a 
majority  of  the  country's  com- 
pany presidents.  He  was  born 
Aug.  4, 1906,  in  Wausau,  Wis.  His 
father,  Joseph,  a  lawyer,  died 
when  the  son  was  close  to  6. 

The  father's  death  forced  the 
boy's  mother  to  go  to  work  to 
support  her  family  of  two  boys 


JOHN  M.  COATES 


and  two  girls.  As  he  sat  in  his 
office  on  the  20th  floor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Title  and  Trust  company 
building  the  other  day  he  told 
this  writer  how  much  he  was  in- 
debted to  his  mother  for  his  suc- 
cess in  life. 

Mother  Opens  a  Gift  Shop, 

Operates  It  Until  She  Is  79 

His  mother,  who  was  born  Miss 
Jeanette  Mercer  in  the  little 
town  of  Port  Edwards,  Wis., 
came  of  fairly  well  to  do  parents. 
Her  husband,  too,  had  made  a 
fair  living.  His  death  changed 
the  family's  financial  situation. 
Mrs.  Coates  pitched  in  at  once, 
opening  a  gift  shop  in  Wausau 
that  became  widely  known.  She 
operated  the  store  until  she  was 
79  and  only  recently  retired  from 


business.    She  resides  in  Wausau. 

Young  John  went  to  grammar 
school  in  Wausau.  After  school 
he  would- report  to  his  mother's 
shop  where  he  would  run  errands 
and  help  out  generally.  And  all 
during  his  grammar  school  days 
he  picked  up  such  jobs  as  he 
could.  He  cut  grass,  shoveled 
snow,  and  did  similar  work. 
When  he  could  get  away  he  went 
hunting  or  fishing.  He  recalls  the 
deep  snow  of  his  boyhood — when 
folks  used  skis  to  get  around  on, 
not  for  sport. 

There  was  still  a  little  lumber- 
ing in  the  Wausau  area  when  he 
was  a  youngster,  so  he  has  al- 
ways had  a  natural  interest  in 
forests.  His  reading  included  the 
Mark  Tidd  series  for  boys  by 
Clarence  Budington  Kelland;  the 
American  Boy  magazine,  of 
which  Kelland  was  the  editor, 
and  Popular  Mechanics. 

When  he  was  12  the  boy  was 
graduated  from  grammar  school. 
Actually  he  was  closer  to  13  than 
12,  but  anyway  the  schools  grad- 
uated them  younger  in  those 
days  in  Wisconsin.  He  went  on 
to  high  school  in  Wausau.  He 
confined  his  athletics  in  that  pe- 
riod to  debating.  There  might 
have  been  a  hint  of  his  legal  ca- 
rreer to  come  in  his  appearance 
in  oratorical  contests.  He  was 
the  manager  of  the  year  book  for 
his  graduating  class.  High  school 
graduation  came  when  he  was  16. 

Makes  20  Cents  an  Hour 

Working  in  Box  Factory 

In  his  high  school  days  young 
Coates  helped  his  mother  at  her 
shop  after  school  hours.  During 
the  summer  he  worked  in  the 
town's  factories.  And,  as  he  re- 
calls it,  his  work  was  really  work. 
At  15  he  toiled  in  a  box  factory 
10  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week, 
for  20  cents  an  hour.  The  fore- 
going statistics  are  not  quite  true 
-.—on  Saturdays  they  let  them  off 
at  the  box  factory  an  hour  earlier 
than  on  other  week  days. 

He  recalls  the  heavy  planks  he 
had  to  maneuver  on  one  of  his 


jobs.  On  another,  for  the  Mara- 
thon Paper  Mills  company,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  "  chain 
gang,"  a  polite  term  for  the  com- 
pany's gang  of  roustabouts  who 
did  all  sorts  of  heavy  work. 

On  his  graduation  from  high 
school  his  sister  Helen,  who 
taught  at  Sullins  college  not  far 
from  Virginia  Military  institute 
in  Lexington,  Va.,  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  her 
brother  to  go  to  the  famed  south- 
ern school.  So  with  funds  he 
had  sayed  himself  and  help  from 
his  mother  he  entered  V.  M.  I. 

It  was  quite  a  change  in  atmos- 
phere for  the  boy  brought  up  in 
the  .traditions  of  the  north.  In 
his  new  environment  the  em- 
phasis was  on  the  southern  side 
in  Civil  war  discussions.  He  re- 
calls the  great  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  institute's  observ- 
ance of  Newmarket  day.  That 
was  the  day  a  comparative  hand- 
ful of  V.M.I,  students,  aged  15 
to  17,  were  called  to  help  stem  a 
march  by  a  Union  army  of  10,000. 
Many  of  the  southern  youngsters 
died  in  their  valiant  effort  which 
slowed  the  northern  advance 
momentarily. 

Decides  to  Join  Friends 
at  University  of  Wisconsin 

After  a  year  at  V.  M.  I.  Coates 
left  it  in  favor  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  because  most  of 
his  friends  went  there.  Altho 
he  continued  to  earn  some  of  his 
money,  support  from  his  mother 
was  largely  responsible  for  his 
college  .career.  He  recalls  that 
while  in  college  he  was  a  pole 
vaulter  on  the  varsity,  but  he 
was  no  star. 

After  graduation  from  college 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Employ- 
ers Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
company  in  Wausau  as  a  clerk  in 
its  claim  department.  Later  he 
was  made  an  adjuster.  He  did  a 
turn  for  the  company  at  Duluth, 
Minn.    The  work  was  of  a  legal 


nature.  His  father  had  been  a 
lawyer.  Several  of  the  most 
effective  lawyers  he  had  met 
were  graduates  of  the  Harvard 
law  school.  All  these  factors  had 
a  part  in  his  making  up  his  mind 
to  follow  a  legal  career  ^nd  to 
get  his  law  education  at  Harvard. 

To  finance  his  studies  at  Har- 
vard he  spent  the  money  he  had 
obtained  thru  the  sale  of  his 
securities,  got  help  from  his 
mother,  and  ultimately  borrowed 
from  an  old  friend  of  his  father. 
He  found  it  was  not  practicable 
for  him  to  work  while  studying 
at  Harvard — he  had  all  he  could 
do  to  keep  up  with  his  course.  He 
continued  to  work  summers. 

He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1932  and  because  he 
wanted  to  become  an  insurance 
lawyer  got  a  position  with  the 
Chicago  insurance  law  firm  of 
Hicks  &  Folonie.  He  stayed  with 
this  firm  for  about  two  years 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  on  the  staff  of  S.  C.  Murray, 
general  counsel  for  the  New  York 
Central  system  in  this  area.  Dur- 
ing his  service  with  Murray's 
staff  he  was  permitted  to  do 
some  outside  work.  One  of  his 
clients  was  Ben  Alexander,  then 
president  of  Masonite,  wtiich  had 
been  founded  in  Wausau. 

Take*  Masonite  Job  in  1939; 

Elected  It*  President  in  1952 

In  1939  Alexander  offered 
Coates  a  position  as  assistant 
secretary  and  counsel  for  Ma- 
sonite. His  legal  work  was  that 
of  a  type  commonly  done  by  a 
"  house  counsel,"  or  legal  odds 
and  ends  that  arose.  He  gradV 
ually  assumed  more  and  more 
managerial  work  for  the  com* 
pany.  In  1944  he  was  made  a 
director,  in  1946  he  was  given  the 


title  of  assistant  to  the  president; 
in  1947  he  became  vice  president 
in  charge  of  all  operations,  and 
in  1952  was  elected  president. 

In  1937  Coates  married  Miss 
Mary  Abbott,  whom  he  had  met 
'while  he  was  a  resident  of  Oak 
Park.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coates,  who 
live  in  Inverness,  near  Palatine, 
have  three  children — Robert,  15; 
William,  12,  and  Catherine,  10. 
For  recreation  Coates  likes  to 
play  golf  in  the  summer  and  to 
take  part  in  the  ancient  Scotch 
game  of  curling  in  winter.  He 
reads  a  great  deal  and  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  historical  novels. 

The  company  he  heads  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  It  was 
founded  by  William  H.  Mason, 
who  discovered  a  method  for 
making  synthetic  board  by  ex- 
ploding wood  chips.  In  the  proc- 
ess which  he  developed  the  nat- 
ural lignin  of  the  wood  is  retained 
as  a  binder,  or  cement,  in  the 
synthetic  material.  The  wood  is. 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  then  formed 
under  pressure  into  boards.  The 
process  in  effect  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  tailor  make  boards  to 
specific  requirements. 

Mason,  who  died  in  1940,  was 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  make 
synthetic  insulation  boards  out  of 
the  wastes  of  lumbering  when  he 
accidentally  discovered  the  new 
material.  When  he  went  out  to 
lunch  he  forgot  to  turn  the  steam 
pressure  off  a  press  he  was  using. 
When  he  came  back  he  found 
that  he  had  a  hard  tough  mate- 
rial, which  was  far  more  valuable 
than  the  material  for  which  he 
was  searching.  A  resident  of 
Laurel,  Miss.,  he  went  to  Wausau 
to  seek  capital  from  relations  of 
his  wife.  He  met  success,  arid 
his  highly  successful  company 
was  born  in  1926, 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Arthur  C.  Allyn,  Head 
of  A.  C.  Allyn  &  Co. 


-By  Philip  Hampsoi*- 


It  was  a  hot,  hot  afternoon  in 
St.  Louis — a  city  which  takes  a 
back  seat  to  no  other  metropolis 
as  regards  A-l  home  produced 
heat  waves.  The  year  was  1908. 
A  young  man  sat  at  his  desk  on 
the  top  floor — immediately  under 
the  roof — of  a  rather  drab  office 
building.  The  office,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  building,  was  getting 
the  full  effects  of  the  sun,  and 
what  a  sun  it  was. 

Across  from  the  young  man 
sat  his  boss,  an  extremely  wilted 
gentleman.  The  boss  was  near  65 
and  he  was  not  overly  prosperous. 
As  the  heat  burned  into  the  pair 
there  arose  in  the  young  man's 
mind  a  remembrance  of  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  of  the 
cool  breezes  that  blew  off  the 
lake,  and  of  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  Chicago  from  which 
emerged  numerous  cool  million- 
aires. He  thought  of  the  penny 
pinching  life  of  his  boss. 

And  then,  almost  before  he  had 
realized  what  he  was  doing,  the 
young  man  found  himself  resign- 
ing from  his  job  as  buyer  of 
sports  goods  for  a  hardware  com- 
pany and  on  a  train  to  Chicago 
with  the  objective  [1]  of  eluding 
the  heat  and  [2]  of  becoming  a 
millionaire. 

Arthur  Cecil  Allyn  —  the  hot 
young  man  mentioned  above  — 
has  been  reasonably  successful  in 
both  objectives.  He  is  top  man  in 
A.  C.  Allyn  &  Co.,  122  S.  La  Salle 
st.,  one  of  Chicago's  largest  and 
most  widely  known  investment 
houses.  He  is  sufficiently  affluent 
to  own  a  22  room  residence  at 
1707  Hinman  av.,  Evanston.  His 
office  is  air  cooled  and  Evanston 
is  widely  known  for  its  salubrious 
climate. 


ARTHUR  C.  ALLYN 

Allyn  was  born  May  7,  1887, 
in  Hopkins,  Mo.,  a  small  town 
near  Kansas  City.  His  father, 
Frank  E.,  who  was  in  the  hard- 
ware business,  did  a  great  deal 
of  traveling.  It  was  because  her 
husband  was  on  a  business  trip 
that  caused  Mrs.  Allyn  to  be  vis- 
iting her  sister  in  Hopkins  when 
her  son  was  born.  Actually  the 
Allyn  home  at  the  time  was  in 
Corning,  la. 

The  family  moved  to  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  when  the  son  was  a  small 
boy.  There  he  went  to  kinder- 
garten and  for  a  time  to  gram- 
mar school.  While  in  Lincoln 
the  father  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Gen.  Charles  Gates 
Dawes  and  William  R.  Dawes, 
the  general's  cousin,  which  was 
to  be  fortunate  later  for  the  son. 


In  the  autumn  of  1893  the 
Allyns  moved  to  Chicago's  south 
side.  Young  Allyn  went  to  the 
Oakland  grammar  school.  His 
most  vivid  memories  of  that  pe- 
riod in  his  Chicago  life  were  of 
going  to  the  White  Sox  park 
with  his  little  friend,  Edward 
[Ned]  Thomas,  who  later  was 
to  be  a  partner,  and  of  riding  the 
Cottage  Grove  cable  car  to  the 
public  library  to  get  the  books  of 
G.   A.  Henty. 

In  1898  the  family  moved  to 
Rockford  where  the  senior  Allyn 
become  associated  with  a  hard- 
ware firm.  A  spotted  pony  named 
Harry  was  the  son's  pride  and 
constant  companion* 

Moves  to  Several 
Town*  During  Youth 

After  two  years  in  Rockford 
the  hardware  business  took  the 
father  to  Columbus,  O.,  where 
the  son  was  graduated  from 
grammar  school.  The  next  move 
was  to  Fort  Scott,  Kas.,  where 
Arthur  went  to  high  school.  In 
high  school  he  was  known  as 
"Fat"  because  he  Was  tall  and 
as  skinny  as  a  bean  pole  [which 
may  be  rather  difficult  to  believe 
now].  He  played  second  base  on 
the  high  school  baseball  team 
and  center  and  guard  on  the 
football  team.  One  of  his  money 
making  activities  was  as  a  sort 
of  errand  boy  in  a  drug  store  for 
$2  a  week. 

Just  before  going  to  college 
the  youth's  family  moved  to 
Wichita.  While  there,  a  friend  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Clyde 
Blair,  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
that  university.  He  went  out  for 
the  football  team  and  was  paired 
in  the  training  quarters  with  the 
celebrated  late  Walter  Eckersall, 
one  of  football's  all-time  greats 
and  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  sports 
staff. 

After  a  little  more  than  two 
years  at  the  university  Allyn  left 
because  of  a  breakdown  in  his 
father's  health.  The  family  then 
was  living  in  St.  Louis.  His  de- 


parture from  college,  where  he 
did  quite  well  in  his  studies,  was 
in  December,  1906.  He  took  a 
job  with  a  hardware  company  in 
St  Louis  and  it  was  while  he 
was  with  that  firm  that  there 
occurred  the  incident  mentioned 
above. 

On  his  arrival  in  Chicago  the 
former  sports  goods  buyer  went 
to  the  office  of  William  R.  Dawes 
in  Central  Trust  company.  He 
told  Dawes  that  he  wanted  to 
get  in  some  kind  of  business 
"where  they  dealt  in  money." 
Offered  a  job  at  the  bank,  he 
turned  it  down  saying  that  was 
not  the  kind  of  "dealing  In 
money"  that  interested  him. 

Thereupon  Dawes  suggested 
that  he  enter  the  stock  or  bond 
business  and  introduced  him  to 
Harold  L.  Stuart,  who  as  a  young 
man  with  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 
was  starting  on  his  own  career. 
Stuart  asked  Allyn  when  he 
could  begin  work.  Right  away, 
he  was  told.  Stuart  told  the  job 
applicant  to  go  to  St.  Louis  for 
his  clothes  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
work  Monday.  The  work  turned 
out  to  be  that  of  an  office  boy 
at  a  salary  of  $9.25  a  week,  an 
amount  that  upset  Allyn  as  he 
had  left  one  that  paid  $225  a 
month. 

Allyn  had  been  Sn  Chicago 
only  a  couple  of  weeks  when  he 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  with 
typhoid  fever.  There  he  re- 
mained eight  weeks.  And  on 
every  pay  day  the  company's 
cashier,  Leonard  Speck,  brought 
him  his  $9.25  pay.  He  was  so 
impressed  by  this  treatment  that 
he  decided  the  bond  business  was 
a  good  one  to  be  in  and  he  never 
again  was  discontented  by  the 
pay  he  received  from  the  Halsey 
company. 

In  Charge  of  Milwauko* 
Office  for  Two  Year* 

A  few  weeks  after  his  return 
to  work  he  was  made  a  buyer  in 
the  municipal  department  and  in 
July,  1910,  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  Milwaukee  office  where 
he  remained  until  1912.  On  leav- 


ing  Halsey  he  went  for  a  time 
with  Hornblower  &  Weeks. 

A  short  time  later  AUyn  bor- 
rowed sufficient  money  to  en- 
able him  to  open  with  Isaac 
Compton  Elston  and  Edward 
Clifford  the  firm  of  Elston,  Clif- 
ford &  Co.,  39  S.  La  Salle  st, 
dealing  in  municipal  and  cor- 
porate bonds.  In  1917  AUyn  and1 
Elston  bought  out  Clifford  and 
changed  the  name  to  Elston, 
Allyn  &  Co.  and  in  1921  AUyn 
bought  out  Elston  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  firm  to  the  pres- 
ent one. 

As  he  sits  in  his  office  in  La 
SaUe  st.,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant figures  on  that  thoro- 
fare,  Allyn  recalls  his  early  days. 
When  he  started  his  business 
journey  he  had  no  money, 
neither  did  his  family.  He  had 
to  borrow  and  struggle  to  get 
by.  It  took  a  lot  of  work  and  a 
1  lot  of  thinking  to  get  him  to  his 
'present  position. 

Shortly  after  he  bought  out 
Elston,  Allyn  hired  an  account- 
ing firm  to  analyze  his  business 
•  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  it — if  there  was  any- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  operations.  When  the 
report  was  in  he  found  in  read- 
ing between  the  lines  that  there 
was  one  thing  wrong  with  the 
company— A.  C.  Allyn,  who  tried 
to  run  the  whole  show  himself. 
So  he  went  to  the  west  coast 
for  six  weeks  on  a  seUing  trip. 

Finds  Business  Running 

Smoothly  on  His  Rmturn 

While  he  was  away  his  com- 
pany was  reorganized  for  him. 
When  he  returned  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do.  His  assist- 
ants   were  running    things 


smoothly.  He  had  learned  well 
the  danger  to  a  company  that 
may  come  from  a  one  man  rule. 
His  enterprise  grew.  In  March, 
1928,  his  business  was  booming. 
He  owed  the  banks  more  than 
17  million  dollars.  He  became 
scared  and  started  to  liquidate 
the  debt.  The  debt  had  been 
pared  to  a  manageable  size  when 
the  1929  crash  occurred.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  content 
to  coast  In  1934  the  company 
started  to  grow  rapidly.  It  is 
now  rated  as  among  the  top  10 
in  the  country  in  its  capital  ac- 
count. 

As  he  looks  back  on  his  life, 
AUyn  views  the  large  number  of 
times  the  family  moved  as  hav- 
ing been  of  great  help  in  the 
shading  of  his  character. 

"When  we  moved  to  a  new 
city  and  I  entered  a  new  school 
I  was  forced  to  encounter  an 
entirely  new  set  of  circum- 
stances," he  told  the  writer.  "I 
had  to  make  a  new  set  of  friends. 
I  was  forced  to  accommodate 
myself  to  other  people's  ideas 
about  things.  The  experience 
was  most  broadening." 

On  Feb.  1,  1913,  AUyn  mar- 
ried Miss  NeUe  Musick  of  St 
Louis,  whom  he  had  met  thru  her 
brother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allyn 
have  two  sons,  Arthur  C.  Jr.  and 
John  W.  Both  are  with  him  in 
the  firm.  There  are  five  grand- 
children —  two .  boys  and  \  three 
girls. 

His  main  pleasures  outside  his 
business  come  from  travel  and 
fishjng'  And,  as  one  may  deduce 
from  his  appearance,  he  likes  to 
stay  «  long,  long  time  at  the 
dinner  table, 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Ross  D.  Siragusa, 
Admiral  Corp.  President 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


His  mother,  before  she  passed 
away,  was  wont  to  say  that  her 
son  Ross  D.  Siragusa's  birthday 
was  June  11,  1906.  His  birth 
certificate  gives  the  date  as  June 
12,  same  year.  The  gentleman 
involved,  despite  his  affection  for 
his  mother,  is  inclined  to  accept 
the  birth"  certificate  version  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  gives 
him  an  age  break,  slight  tho  it 
may  be. 

Regardless  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  day  of 
his  arrival  oh  this  planet,  the 
fact  that  he  did  arrive  has  been 
a  great  thing  for  Chicago.  As 
president  and  principal  founder 
of  the  enterprise  now  known  as 
Admiral  corporation  he  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  city's 
position  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  electronics  centers. 

Siragusa  used  a  boyhood 
hobby,  ham  radio,  as  the  medium 
for  starting  his  own  journey 
toward  a  highly  successful  busi- 
ness position.  His  arrival  at  his 
present  situation  was  not  with- 
out hard  work  and  trouble, 
which  included  a  bang  up  busi- 
ness failure.  He  is  known  for 
having  accepted  both  failure 
and  success  with  equanimity.  He 
is  a  most  pleasant  person  to 
meet. 

A  Native  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Family  Soon  Moves  W**t 

Siragusa  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  but  his  parents  tarried 
there  so  briefly  after  that  event 
before  coming  on  to  Chicago 
that  his  Buffalo  residence  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  His 
father  and  mother  both  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Paler- 
mo, Italy,  in  1904.  The  father, 
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John  A.,  was  a  horticulturist 
in  his  native  land,  but  went  into 
the  shoe  repair  business  on  set- 
tling in  the  United  States. 

About  six  months  after  Ross 
was  born,  the  family  moved  to 
Chicago  where  the.  father  opened 
a  shoe  repair  shop  in  Rogers 
Park.  Soon  after  being  brought 
to  Chicago,  her  baby  son  became 
ill  and  the  mother  thought  she 
could  restore  his  health  by  tak- 
ing him  back  for  a  stay  in  her 
native  Italy.  And  she  came 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  put- 
ting a  permanent  stop  to  his 
health. 

On  her  return  to  Italy  she 
stopped  with  relatives  living  on 
the  outskirts  of  Messina  just 
before  Dec.  28,  1908,  on  which 
date  occurred  one  of  the  worst 


disasters  in  history— an  earth- 
quake which  took  the  lives  of 
75,000  persons.  Had  she  tarried 
in  the  city  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  son  would  be  in  Chicago 
today.  Mother  and  son  took  an 
early  boat  back  to  America. 

The  Siragusa  family  grew  in 
size  to  four  children,  two  boys 
and  two  girls.  Ross  was  an  ac- 
tive youngster  who  led  a  normal 
boy's  life.  He  went  to  St.  Jer- 
ome's parochial  school  eight 
years.  He  learned  to  swim  by 
plunging  into  Lake  Michigan 
from  the  Rogers  Park  shore.  He 
became  a  good  swimmer  and 
ctill  enjoys  that  sport. 
Gains  Funds,  Marksman's  Skill 
Working  Tribune  Paper  Route 

The  youngster  got  some  sort  of 
work  whenever  he  could  for  the 
family  was  none  too  prosperous. 
One  of  his  jobs  was  delivering 
The  Chicago  Tribune  to  readers 
early  in  the  morning.  He  became 
adept  at  throwing  folded  papers 
to  the  upper  floors  of  flat  build- 
ings along  the  route.  He  rarely 
smacked  a  window. 

As  a  small  boy  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  radio.  At  11  he  was  the 
possessor  of  a  crystal  set.  When 
14  he  became  a  ham  [amateur] 
radio  operator,  with  a  call  num- 
ber of  his  own,  9-DON.  He  earned 
the  money  to  buy  a  radio  set 
which  he  recalls  was  of  the  best 
quality.  Tho  he  talked  with  his 
fellow  radio  hams  all  over  the 
country,  he  was  proudest  when 
be  could  converse  with  the  opera- 
tor of  6-XAD  on  Catalina  island, 
Cal. 

There  was  no  money  at  home 
to  finance  a  summer  vacation  in 
the  country  for  the  youngster  so 
he  stayed  in  Chicago,  working  or 
going  swimming  when  he  could. 

After  graduation  from  gram- 
mar school  he  went  to  Loyola 
academy  four  years.  He  swam 
the  dashes  on  the  school's  swim- 
ming team  and  was  a  half  miler 
and  shot  putter  on  the  track 
team.   He   recalls   that   he   was 


much  better  at  studies  in  his 
early  years  tlian  later. 
Loyola  he  worked  for  Jefferson 
Electric  company.  His  duty  was 
to  test  electric  transformers  used 
for  toys  and  bells. 

While  working  at  Jefferson 
Electric  he  was  seized  with  a  de- 
sire to  go  into  business  for  him- 
self. All  thoughts  of  going  to 
college  passed  from  his  mind.  The 
amount  of  capital  in  his  posses- 
sion wouldn't  have  bought  him  a 
good  suit  of  clothes.  However, 
that  capital,  $25,  plus  a  little  aid 
from  his  father  did  provide  him 
with  the  means  for  establishing 
at  the  back  of  his  father's  shop  a 
small  company  to  make  battery 
chargers  for  radios.  He  did  well 
and  soon  moved  to  somewhat 
larger  quarters  in  Orleans  st. 
near  the  former  Marshall  Field 
Garden  apartments. 

In  the  Orleans  st.  shop  he 
made  components  for  the  first 
radio  receivers  which  could  be 
connected  with  regular  electric 
circuits'.  Hooking  radios  up  with 
the  electric  power  circuits  elimi- 
nated the  troubles  connected 
with  the  batteries  which  were 
used  early  in  radio.  Items  which 
he  made  included  transformers 
and  choke  coils.  By  1929  he  had 
built  his  company,  Transformer 
Corporation  of  America,  into  the 
largest  producer  of  transformers 
in  the  country.  This  was  indeed 
a  notable  record  for  a  23  year  old. 

Transformer  corporation  was 
making  so  many  of  the  compo- 
nents of  a  radio  set  that  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  he  should  be 
building  complete  radio  receivers 
on  his  own.  He  made  his  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  such  a  program 
in  1929  and  started  on  it  in  1930. 

In  the  year  he  made  his  radio 
decision  he  made  another  one,  to 
marry  pretty  Miss  Mary  Irene 
O'Brien  whom  he  had  met  at  a 
neighborhood  party.  Thus  Miss 
O'Brien  had  offered  to  her  an 
opportunity  to  fill  every  young 
lady's  dream — that  bf  marrying 


a  gentleman  both  rich  and  hand- 
some. 

Crash  Closes  Transformer 
But  He  Pays  Off  20  Millions 

■  The  wealth  in  the  dream  quick- 
ly vanished  as  might  be  expected 
by  those  who  remember  certain 
events  which  took  place  in  1929 
and  1930.  The  great  Transform- 
er corporation  along  with  a  lot 
of  others  went  broke,  but  before 
its  doors  had  closed  its  manage- 
ment had  paid  off  some  20  mil- 
lion dollars  thru  a  slow  liquida- 
tion process. 

By  April,  1934,  Siragusa.  with 
a  few  associates  was  back  in 
business.  He  sold  his  furniture 
and  the  Auburn  auto  of  whjch 
he  was  so  proud  for  cash  to  be 
used  in  starting  a  venture  called 
Continental  Radio  and  Television 
corporation.  The  headquarters 
were  in  the  office  of  Siragusa's 
lawyer,  the  plant  in  a  garage. 

The  company  with  the  big 
name  produced  a  little  radio  that 
sold  for  $9.95,  an  amount  .which 
hardly  pays  for  steaks  for  two 
now,  but  sizable  in  the  '30s. 
Siragusa,  unable  to  borrow 
money,  was  forced  with  his  asso- 
ciates to  get  along  as  best  he 
could.  He  doubts  if  he  could  have 
made  the  grade  if  an  excess 
profits  tax  had  been  in  effect. 
Siragusa  was  down  to  his  last 
$200  when  he  boarded  a  bus  for 
Pittsburgh  where  he  made  an 
unannounced  call  on  a  jewelry 
company  and  received  an  un- 
expected order  for  250  small 
radios. 

Continental  was  on  its  way.  In 
its  first  years  it  sold  most  of  its 
products  under  the  brand  names 
of  others.  In  1936  the  company 
started  to  manufacture  its  own 
products  under  the  Admiral 
brand  and  by  1943  the  Admiral 
name  was  so  widely  known  it 
was   decided   to   make   Admiral 


the  company  name.  The  rest  of 
the  Admiral  story  is  history.  Its 
operations  include  the  manufac- 
ture of  radio,  television,  electric 
refrigerators,  ranges,  and  other 
products. 

Hard  Work,  Early  Failures 
Are  Price  of  His  Success 

Siragusa  at  47  is^  a  youthfu'. 
appearing  gentleman.  He  is  con- 
siderate of  those  who  work  with 
him.  He  hasn't  forgotten  his 
early  hard  work  and  his  failures. 
He  knows  the  price  one  must 
pay  for  success.  He  recalled  to 
the  writer  the  many  hours  he 
put  in  when  he  was  selling.  One 
experience  of  that  period  might 
be  of  help  to  others. 

"I  had  been  out  every  night 
for  eight  nights  until  long  after 
midnight,"  he  told  the  writer.  "  I 
had  to  be  in  my  office  at  8  a.  m. 
or  so  despite  the  entertaining  of 
the  preceding  night.  I  was  com- 
pletely all  in  when  I  said  to  my- 
self if  I  have  to  do  this  to  sell 
it  isn't  worth  it.  I  stopped  such 
entertaining  and  found  I  didn't 
need  it  to  sell." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siragusa  reside 
on  a  farm  near  Barrington.  They 
have  four  children:  Ross  D.  Jr.; 
John  Robert;  Richard  D.,  and 
Mary  Irene,  better  known  as 
Susie.  Among  their  farm  assets 
are  a  herd  of  160  cows  and  a 
number  of  riding  horses  known 
as  Tennessee  Walkers. 

Siragusa  has  hunted  all  over 
North  America,  including  on 
Kodiak  island  for  bear.  He  is  an 
expert  hunter  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  And  he  enjoys  fishing.  He 
reads  for  at  least  20  minutes  be- 
fore retiring  at  night.  He  enjoys 
playing  the  piano.  The  latter 
ability  he  possesses  because  a 
mother  made  her  small  son  prac- 
tice long,  hours  daily  over  his 
violent  protests. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Morton  Bodfish,  Head 
of  First  Federal  Savings 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Morton  Bodfish  back  in  the 
'20s  when  he  was  attending  Ohio 
State  university  in  Columbus 
was  bitten  by  the  real  estate 
"bug"  like  millions  of  other 
Americans  of  that  period.  He 
spent  $300  of  his  hard  earned 
pavings  on  a  lot.  The  glib  sales- 
man told  him  the  deal  would 
make  him  rich.  But  he  found  he 
was  "stung." 

The  average  citizen  would 
have  taken  his  loss  and  done  a 
lot  of  complaining.  But  not  Bod- 
fish. He  pondered  a  way  to  sal- 
vage the  $300  and  came  to  a 
solution  —  build  a  house  on  the 
lot  and  sell  both.  This  he  did, 
for  $2,850,  and  got  back  his 
money  plus  a  handsome  profit. 

It  was  this  experience  which 
caused  Bodfish  to  develop  an  in- 
terest in  real  estate,  building, 
and  related  activities.  That  in- 
terest has  made  him  one  of  the   — — — 

most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  Tho  he  possesses  a  master's 
prominent,  individual  in  the  degree  and  once  was  a  full  fledged 
building    and    loan    association   college  professor,  there  is  noth- 
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activity  in  the  country. 


ing  about  his  manner  of  speech 


He  is  president  and  chairman  or  his  topics  of  conversation  to 

of  the  board  of  the  First  Fed-  suggest  that  such  were  the  case, 

eral  Savings  and  Loan  Associa-  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  Bodfish's 

tion  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  larg-  belief  in  Bodfish,  both  as  to  abili- 

est  in  the  country.  And  he  is  ties  and  accomplishments.  There 

chairman  of  the  board  of   the  is  nothing  objectionable  in  this 

United  States  Saving  and  Loan  facet  of  his  character,  It  is  sim- 

league.  So  long  as  things  go  on  ply  a  matter  of  a  capable  indi- 


the  way  they  are  now  he  need 
pay  no  attention  to  the  right 
hand  side  of  any  menu. 

Bodfish  is  an  individual  with 
a  wide  range  of  activities.  He 


vidual  knowing  that  he  is  cap- 
able and  acting  accordingly. 

Starting  at  the  beginning,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
June  13, 1902,  in  Mount  Pleasant, 


has   enough   energy   for  a   half'  Mich.  His  father,  John  Henry, 

dozen  persons.  He  definitely  is  was  a  telegrafer  at  the  time.  His 

not  the  vice  president  type — it's  mother,  a  former  school  teacher, 

president  or  nothing  for  him.  was  such  a  passionate  believer  in 


the  value  of  a  college  education 
that  she  worked  each  alternate 
year  to  put  herself  thru  college. 
The  mother  has  been  dead  for 
many  years,  but  her  son's  regard 
for  her  and  his  acknowledgment 
of  his  debt  to  her  have  not  dimin- 
ished. 

For  the  curious,  the  name  Bod- 
fish  has  no  relation  to  any  kind 
of  fish.  It  is  a  contraction  of  an 
old  Northhamptonshire,  England, 
name.  The  first  Bodfish  is  re- 
corded as  having  come  to  Amer- 
ica in  1635  and  the  name  is  com- 
mon on  Cape  Cod  and  elsewhere 
in  Massachusetts.  At  least  13 
fought  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

When  Morton  was  2  the  family 
moved  to  Coleman,  Mich.,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  state.  His 
father  went  into  business  with 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Otis 
Whitehead,  in  the  operation  of  a 
hardware  and  implement  store. 
The  region  was  second  growth 
forest  country,  not  too  good  for 
farming,  but  possessing  many 
wonders  for  a  young  boy,  includ- 
ing hunting  rabbits. 
Hit  First  Job — Rounding  Up 
Com — Paid  20  Cents  Weekly 

The  youngster  went  to  gram- 
mar school  in  Coleman.  He 
worked  to  earn  money  whenever 
he  could.  He  recalls  his  first  job, 
20  cents  a  week  for  rounding  up 
the  village  jeweler's  cows  from 
their  pasture  each  evening.  In 
the  summers  he  would  work  on 
the  farm  of  a  relative  not  far 
from  town. 

He  remembers  one  summer 
job  with  agony.  He  and  other 
boys  were  hired  to  weed  and 
clear  out  sugar  beet  plants.  The 
clearing  out  consisted  of  remov- 
ing all  except  one  sugar  beet 
plant  from  a  given  area.  The 
weeding  was  just  weeding  which 
has  soured  many  a  person,  in- 
cluding this  writer,  on  garden- 
ing for  life.  The  boys  were  paid 
one-fifth  cent  a  rod  or  5  cents 
for  a  25  rod  row.  They  could 
make  $1  to  $1.25  a  day.  And  the 
work  was  done  on  the  hands  and 


knees  under  a  hot  summer  sun. 

The  boy's  mother  directed  his 
reading.  He  enjoyed  some  of  her 
Dickens  selections,  but  he 
couldn't  get  any  pleasure  at  the 
time  from  her  insistence  on 
Shakespeare.  Meantime,  she  had 
come  to  the  realization  that 
rarely  did  any  of  the  Coleman 
young  people  go  on  to  college 
after  finishing  high  school.  So  in 
order  to  be  in  a  college  town 
where  she  was  certain  a  way 
could  be  found  to  get  her  chil- 
dren to  college  she  insisted  on 
the  family's  moving  to  Columbus. 

Young  Morton  was  graduated 
from  grammar  school  in  Colum- 
bus and  then  went  on  to  high 
school  where  he  played  a  "  poor  " 
tackle  on  the  football  team.  For- 
tune was  kind  to  him  when  she 
made  him  acquainted  with  one 
John  Bower,  who  owned  a  hard- 
ware store. 

Bower  hired  the  youth  on  a 
basis  that  allowed  him  to  fix  his 
hours  to  get  in  his  schooling. 
He  worked  for  Bower  all  thru 
high  school  and  college.  His 
employer  had  no  children  of  his 
own  and  thus  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  young  student.  At 
one  time  young  Bodfish  drove  a 
delivery  truck,  taking  various 
hardware  and  plumbing  items  to 
builders  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1920  Bodfish  was  graduated 
from  high  school  and  went  on  to 
Ohio  State  where  for  two  years 
he  took  a  liberal  arts  course  and 
for  the  second  two  years  a  busi- 
ness course  in  the  school  of  com- 
merce. He  then  went  for  two 
years  to  the  graduate  school, 
taking  finance,  geografy,  and 
economics. 

Meantime,  his  adventure  in 
real  estate  had  resulted  in  his 
building  a  number  of  other 
houses  for  sale  as  a  sideline.  This 
background  influenced  the  choice 
of  his  thesis,  "Money  Lending 
Practices  of  Ohio  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,"  for  his  mas- 
ter's degree. 

He  taught  for  a  year  in  Colum- 


bus  and  then  in  1927  came  to  enjoyed  teaching  at  night  school 

two  conclusions:  [1]  That  if  he  because    students    in    the    night 

were  going  to  follow  a  teachers'  classes  studied  for  a  purpose,  to 

career  he  would  probably  do  far  get  ahead.  When  he  was  forced 

better  at  a  university  which  he  to   end   his   teaching   career   in 

himself  had  not  attended,  and  [2]  1944  he  was  a  full  professor. 

that  Columbus  was  overbuilt  and  ->     rr    c    D       ,  c 

he  had  better  stop  his  building  °n  U'  ?'  Bo"d  ^perv^ng 

activities  there.  Home  Loan  Bank  sy*tem 

A              ~                  _       ,.  The  listing  of  his  various  ac- 

Accepts   Commerce    Teachtng  ^.^  thru  the  yearg  WQuld  bg 

Poet  at  Northwestern  U.  tQQ  gpace  consuming  for  this 
He  received  a  bid  from  the  series.  Among  other  things  he 
late  Dean  Ralph  E.  Heilman  of  had  a  major  part  in  setting  up 
Northwestern  university's  school  the  federal  home  loan  reserve 
of  commerce  to  teach.  On  his  banks  in  1932  and  was  appointed 
arrival  here  he  lived  for  about  a  by  President  Hoover  to  the  board 
year  in  Evanston  with  the  late  supervising  the  home  loan  bank 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  founder  of  system.  In  1934  he  organized 
the  Institute  of  Land  Economics  First  Federal, 
and  Public  Utilities.  Many  years  ago  Bodfish  got 
Ely  had  a  constant  flow  of  vis-  interested  in  western  ranch  life, 
itors  to  his  home  from  all  over  He  now  has  a  2,000  acre  ranch 
the  world,  so  Bodfish's  stay  in  near  Wickenburg,  Ariz.  To  say 
the  Judson  av.  residence  was  a  that  he  is  smitten  by  the  far 
great  experience  for  the  young  west  is  to  put  it  mildly.  He 
instructor  of  elementary  econom-  probably  would  far  rather  be 
ics  and  real  estate  practice  and  seen  with  a  Palomino  horse  than 
law.  a  senator.  And  since  he  is  chair- 
Dean  Heilman  encouraged  his  man  of  the  board  and  president 
teachers  to  take  on  outside  ac-  of  the  First  Federal  there  is  no 
tivities.  Thus  it  wasn't  long  until  one  to  say  no  when  he  decides 
Bodfish  was  acting  as  a  consult-  to  go  out  to  the  ranch  for  a  day 
ant  for  the  National  Association  or  two. 

of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  en-  Of  course  he  has  a  number  of 
gaging  in  other  work.  In  1929  he  hobbies,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  esting  of  which  is  the  collection 
modernizing  and  managing  a  37  of  ancient  coin  banks,  mainly 
year  old  trade  association,  the  the  kind  that  children  used  to 
United  States  League  of  Local  get  for  Christmas. 
Building  and  Loan  Associations.  In  1937  Bodfish  married  Miss 
He  agreed  to  make  this  pbst  Doreen'  Granger,  an  American 
his  main  responsibility,  but  had  embassy  employe,  in  Paris.  The 
an  understanding  that  he  would  marriage  ended  in  divorce.  His 
retain  such  outside  activities  as  legal  residence  currently  is  112 
were  reasonable.  And  there  were  W.  Randolph  st.  which,  trans- 
a  lot  of  the  latter.  lated,  means  an  apartment  on 
Bodfish  continued  to  teach  at  an  upper  floor  of  the  Sherman 
Northwestern.  He  told  the  writer  hotel, 
the  other  day  that  he  especially 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Paul  V.  Galvin,  President 
of  Motorola,  Inc. 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Paul  V.  Galvin  was  sitting  in 
a  New  York  City  restaurant  late 
in  1929  with  an  eastern  radio 
parts  manufacturer  trying  to 
work  out  a  deal.  Galvin's  small 
Chicago  radio  business,  which 
had  started  with  something  of 
a  bang  in  the  fast  moving  '20s, 
appeared  to  be  headed  for  the 
rocks.  Most  everyone  who  had 
anything  of  value  to  sell  in  ill 
fated  late  1929  was  striving  des- 
perately to  sell  it.  That  went 
double  for  radios  because  the 
radio  business  outlook  was  most 
bleak. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Galvin  was 
depressed  is  to  put  it  mildly.  He 
couldn't  see  much  hope  for  his 
own  small  enterprise  because  of 
competition  from  the  big  com- 
panies. And  the  big  companies 
in  order  to  move  their  products 
at  the  start  of  a  depression  were 
slashing  prices.  Here  he  was  in 
New  York  trying  to  get  a  sup- 
plier with  troubles  of  his  own  to 
cancel  a  Chicago  order  for  parts. 

And  then  to  the  harassed  Chi- 
cagoan  came  a  big  idea.  Why  not 
make  auto  radios?  It  was  such 
a  hard  job  at  the  time  putting 
a  radio  in  an  automobile  that  no 
radio  company  would  Undertake 
it.  Here,  then,  was  a  business 
with  no  past  and  no  present — 
only  future.  Here  was  a  field  free 
of  competition.  And  so  was 
born  one  of  Chicago's  most 
widely  known  enterprises, 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Galvin's  story  is  an  inspiring 
one.  He  started  his  career  from 
scratch.  He  waited  tables  to  go 
to  college.  He  served  his  country 
in  war.  He  has  won  a  notable 
success  in  the  industrial  world. 


PAUL  V.  GALVIN 


And  he  has  had  far  more  than 
his  share  of  tragedy  and  heart- 
aches. Today  you  will  find  him 
a  gentle  and  considerate  Chi- 
cagoan,  modest  and  unassuming 
in  measuring  his  own  accom- 
plishments. He  is  philosofical 
about  life's  misfortunes.  The 
well  being  of  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  Motorola  family  is  a  matter 
of  real  concern  for  him. 

Baseball,   Swimming,   Alger 
All  Part  of  Boyhood  Day* 

So  it  is  with  pleasure  that  this 
column  introduces  to  his  fellow 
Chicagoans  the  president  of 
Motorola,  Inc.  Galvin  was  born 
June  29,  1895,  in  Harvard,  a 
pleasant  northern  Illinois  town. 
His  father,  John,  was  a  store- 
keeper who  also  engaged  in  the 
farm  land  business.  For  a  time 


the  family  was  quite  prosperous, 
but  later  much  of  the  prosperity 
faded. 

Paul,  the  eldest  in  a  family  of 
four  boys  and  one  girl,  went  to 
grammar  school  in  the  old  Cen- 
tral school  and  continued  otl  in 
the  same  building  in  high  school. 
As  a  boy  he  played  baseball  and 
went  swimming  in  nearby  "mud 
holes."  His  reading  was  Alger, 
Henty,  and  the  Rover  Boys. 

When  he  was  11  he  got  his 
first  job,  stripping  the  stems 
from  large  tobacco  leaves  for  a 
small  tobacco  factory  in  the 
town.  He  got  $2  a  week  during 
vacation  for  working  from  7 
a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  six  days  a  week. 
At  12  he  entered  the  business 
world  with  a  popcorn  business 
which  he  carried  -on  from  a 
wagon  built  from  parts  he  ob- 
tained from  a  blacksmith  and  in 
other  shops. 

He  sold  popcorn  from  his 
wagon  in  the  central  part  of 
town  from  7  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 
One  of  his  ideas  was  a  failure. 
He  would  promote  sales  by  sell- 
ing popcorn  in  a  movie.  He 
created  a  disturbance  by  his 
methods  and  aroused  the  ire  of 
movie  patrons  and  so  dropped 
the  plan.  How  times  have 
changed!  The  youngster  did  in- 
crease his  business  by  selling 
popcorn  to  patrons  of  North 
Western  railway  trains  which 
stopped  for  5  to  10  minutes  at 
the  Harvard  station.  Other  aids 
to  his  business  were  the  sale  of 
ice  cream  in  summer  and  sand- 
wiches on  trains  in  winter. 
Gives  Up  Popcorn  Business 
to  Enter  School  Activities 

The  popcorn  business  was  a 
great  success,  but  it  required 
the  lad  to  work  after  school 
both  afternoons  and  evenings.  At 
the  end  of  his  second  year  in 
high  school  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  wasn't  getting 
the  benefit  of  high  school  life 
to  the  extent  he  should.  So  he 
turned  his  business  over  to  his 
brothers  and  entered  various 
high  school  activities. 


When  he  could  he  and  other 
Harvard  boys  would  come  to 
Chicago  to  see  the  White  Sox 
play.  He  recalls  with  pleasure 
the  baked  beans,  brown  bread, 
and  apple  pie  he  used  to  get  at 
Pixley  &  Ehlers.  High  school 
days  ended  jn  1913  and  before 
entering  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  the  fall  he  got  a  job  on 
a  street  paving  project  He 
earned  his  way  at  the  university 
by  waiting  table,  washing  dishes, 
and  selling  pennants.  Altho  he 
was  used  to  hard  work  his 
struggle  proved  too  onerous  and 
he  dropped  out  of  school  after 
two  years. 

He  went  to  work  for  Common- 
wealth Edison  company  as  a 
clerk.  World  War  I  soon  took 
him  to  the  first  officers  training 
camp  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  he 
emerged  a  few  months  later, 
thanks  in  part  to  a  military 
training  course  at  the  univer- 
sity, as  a  "90  day  wonder,"  as 
second  lieutenants  commissioned 
at  such  camps  were  called.  He 
served  in  the  3d  division  with 
troops  from  the  southwest.  He 
went  overseas  in  May,  1918,  and 
returned  in  April,  1919. 

Galvin  told  the  writer  that  he 
gained  a  great  deal  from  his 
military  service.  He  was  forced 
time  and  time  again  to  do  things 
he  never  dreamed  he  could  do. 

On  leaving  the  army  he  went 
to  work  for  a  storage  battery 
company  in  Chicago.  Later  he 
became  private  secretary' to  E: 
J.  Brach,  the  candy  man,  who 
had  a  liking  for  machinery  and 
wanted  the  former  lieutenant  to 
run  his  machine  interests.  In 
1925  Galvin  went  with  another 
storage  battery  firm.  He  was 
factory  superintendent  when  the 
factory  went  broke  in  1928.  The 
company  had  been  tinkering 
with  a  battery  eliminator  for 
radios  and  Galvin  decided  to 
take  a  flyer  at  that  type  product. 

With  his  brother  Joseph  and 
some  others  he  found  a  tiny  fac- 
tory   space    at    Harrison    and 


Peoria  sts.  Factory  space  was 
at  a  premium  at  the  time  and 
Galvin  found  the  quarters  by 
luck  when  he  saw  a  man  sweep- 
ing out  an  area  just  vacated  by 
a  bankrupt  suitcase  company. 

Persuade*  Building  Agent 
to  Delay  Rent  Collection 

The  young  business  man's  cap- 
ital consisted  of  $565,  so  it  was 
a  stroke  of  luck  when  he  talked 
his  new  building  agent  into 
waiting  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber before  collecting  rent.  The 
quarters  were  25  by  100  feet  on 
an  upper  floor.  Galvin  told  his 
landlord  he  hoped  eventually  to 
be  able  to  rent  the  entire  build- 
ing. And  so  was  born  the  Galvin 
Manufacturing  company,  whose 
name  was  changed  in  1946  to 
Mbtorola  because  of  the  way  the 
Motorola  brand  name  was 
known  thruout  the  country. 

By  December,  1928,  the  com- 
pany was  paying  its  rent.  Its 
first  product  was  battery  elimi- 
nators. The  introduction  of 
radios  that  could  be  hooked  di- 
rectly to  electric  currents 
brought  an  end  to  that  business. 
Meantime  Galvin  had  started 
the  production  of  small  radios 
and  by  July,  1929,  was  producing 
250  a  day.  The  company's  cap- 
ital requirements  were  growing 
faster  than  capital  was  com- 
ing in. 

The  year  1929  and  its  dire- 
ful events  have  been  mentioned 
frequently  in  these  sketches. 
Here  it  is  again.  October,  1929, 
saw  the  end  to  the  company's 
battery  eliminator  business  and 
December,  1929,  saw  the  radio 
business  vanish.  It  was  then 
that  occurred  the  incident  men- 


tioned in  the  opening  paragraf . 
On  his  return  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  with  his  idea  for 
auto  radios  Galvin  got  an  engi- 
neer to  design  a  model.  The  bat- 
tery was  put  under  the  front 
seat,  the  aerial  was  made  of 
chicken  wire,  and  suppressors 
were  used  to  eliminate  electrical 
interference  and  noise.  It  took 
months  to  complete  the  pob. 

Company  Crow*  Rapidly; 
Now  Employ*  About  10,000 

Galvin  could  get  no  outside  fi- 
nancial help  for  his  venture, 
which  was  probably  just  as  well. 
What  he  and  his  associates  did 
they  did  themselves.  About  50,- 
000  auto  radios  were  produced 
the  first  year.  The  rate  of  the 
company's  growth  was  sensa- 
tional. Motorola  is  now  a  leader 
in  radio,  television,  and  other 
divisions  of  electronic  communi- 
cations such  as  walkie-talkies. 
It  has  about  10,000  employes.  In 
1943  Galvin's  son,  Robert,  be- 
came associated  with  the  com- 
pany and  by  his  own  efforts  rose 
to  executive  vice  president. 

In  April,  1920,  Galvin  married 
Miss  Lillian  Guinan  of  Harvard, 
111.,  who  was  slain  by  robbers  in 
1942.  In  1944  his  brother  Joseph, 
who  helped  found  the  company, 
died  of  heart  disease. 

In  1945  Galvin  married  Miss 
Virginia  Critchfield.  Currently 
he  enjoys  golf  or  a  friendly 
game  of  poker.  Occasionally  he 
plays  a  Hammond  organ. 

He  leans  on  a  bit  of  philosofy 
he  gleaned  years  ago,  "As  you 
journey  thru  life,  you  live  by 
the  roadside."  This  he  interprets 
to  mean,  "Accept  with  a  good 
.grace  what  comes  along  in  life." 
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